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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—_—_.¢—— 


HE Queen presided on Thursday at a grand naval cere- 
mony, the launch at Portsmouth of two new ironclads, 
the ‘ Royal Sovereign’ and the ‘ Royal Arthur.’ The former is 
the greatest battle-ship in the world, being 380 ft. long, 75 ft. 
broad, with a displacement of 14,276 tons. She draws 28 ft. 
The latter is the first cruiser, her length being 360 ft., her 
breadth 61ft., and her displacement 7,711 tons. She is ex- 
pected to steam at least 19 knots an hour, and carries 850 tons 
of coal. Both vessels will be armed with the heaviest guns, 
and be fitted with the most modern appliances, and the 
gravest fear about either is, that they will take more brain 
‘and knowledge to manage perfectly than any ordinary 
Captain and crew possess. They may prove, in fact, 
too like chronometers in the hunting-field. The Queen’s 
weather, of course, prevailed, though London was _ being 
choked and darkened with fog, and the ceremonial passed 
off splendidly, the noteworthy fact about it being that 
everything, even the smashing of the bottle essential to ships’ 
christenings, was accomplished by electricity. We shall make 
electricity fight one of these days, and spare the cost of these 
prodigious structures of steel. 


The Parisians, for all their quick intelligence, are children. 
The Empress Frederick has been staying in Paris a few days, 
partly to purchase fine furniture for her newly purchased 
Castle of Konigstein, and partly to convey the German 
Emperor’s hope that the artists of France would exhibit their 
works in the forthcoming Art Exhibition in Berlin. Purchases 
and mission were alike successful, and Parisians at first seemed 
pleased, though they were guilty of the English vulgarity of 
hunting the great lady down with eager reporters anxious to 
describe her pocket-handkerchief. Unluckily, the Empress 
went to see Versailles, where her husband had lived during the 
siege, and the Parisians chose to imagine that she went to 
gloat over the misfortunes of France. They accordingly 
growled at her in a hundred newspapers, telling her she 
had stayed too long; they applauded M. Dérouléde, the 
Boulangist, who stumped the city, calling on the people 
to shout, “ Alsace!” whenever the Empress appeared ; 
and they induced M. de Blowitz to send a solemn 
telegram to the Times, full of mysterious warning, clearly 
intended to be read at Windsor. The artists who had 
promised to exhibit are recalling their promises, and the widow 
of Meissonier proudly declares that from the day of the siege 
no German was ever suffered to cross her husband’s threshold! 
A newspaper calls this the boycotting of the Empress; but 
that is precisely what it is not. The Irish do sacrifice profit 
to spite; but every Parisian is ready to sell the Empress 
everything, and even to take German gold coin in exchange. 
It is a contemptible affair. 





Osman Digna, the Mahdi’s lieutenant on the sea-coast of 
the Soudan, has suffered a total defeat. He had given from 
Tokar so much annoyance to Suakim, that Colonel Holled 
Smith resolved to dislodge him. On the 19th inst., accordingly, 
three battalions of infantry and a squadron of cavalry, all 
Egyptians and Nubians under English command, moved to 
Tokar through the bush, and, being too quick for the dervishes, 
seized some ruins in Tokar, a village in the little oasis of that 
name. Osman Digna, with four thousand men, attacked them 
there; but only two thousand were actually engaged, the rest, 
with their chief, remaining in reserve. The Arabs charged 
with their usual splendid courage, and once, itis clear from the 
telegrams to the Times, completely surrounded the Egyptians, 
who, however, sustained a hand-to-hand encounter with a 
stubbornness most creditable to their discipline. After an hour 
and a half of close fighting, the heavy fire of the Egyptians 
prevailed, and the Arabs fled, leaving more than a third of 
their number—seven hundred men—on the plain. The two 
thousand in reserve, seeing the defeat, dispersed; and Osman 
Digna, with only a few mounted followers, fled, intending, 
it is believed, to reach Kassala. Tokar will be retained, 
apparently because it can feed a strong dervish force; but 
Sir J. Fergusson assured the House of Commons on Monday 
that the troops would advance no farther. The attack seems 
to have been unavoidable, and certainly was not desired in 
England. 


The Government have declared their intention to appoint 
a Royal Commission to inquire into the relations between 
Capital and Labour, and, of course, into the various modes 
in which it is believed that those relations might be im- 
proved. The Commission is to be strong enough to repre- 
sent all the more deeply interested classes, but not so 
unwieldy as to render the investigation unpromising, or 
to render its report within a limited time difficult. Of 
course a great deal will depend on the selection of names for 
the Commission, and most of all on the selection of the 
Chairman. We are not sure that the Government could do 
better than make Lord Rosebery the head of the Commission, 
He is, as we all know, a most able manager of bodies of this 
kind; he would be trusted toa large extent by the working 
classes without being in any way identified with their doctrines, 
and he would feel the vast importance of the investigation, 
and bring to it great abilities. There is no Cabinet Minister 
who would have time enough for so complicated and difficult 
a task. 


The prospect of the Irish Land Bill making any progress 
before the (very early) Easter recess is now extremely small. 
Supply will use up almost all the time at the disposal of the 
Government before the Easter adjournment, Good Friday 
falling as early as March 27th. The Committee on the Irish 
Land Bill and the provisions for Free Education must therefore 
stand over till April, and the Budget will consume a good deal of 
time in April. There seems very little prospect that, with so 
much heavy work still untouched, Parliament can adjourn at all 
before August, in spite of the rapid progress made in 
November and December. The inertia of the House of 
Commons is a potency so infinite, that it reasserts itself and 
renews its youth in the most unexpected manner, even when it 
seems to have collapsed. 


Mr. Pritchard Morgan’s resolution in favour of the Dis- 
establishment of the Church in Wales was seconded yester- 
day week by Mr. Dillwyn, and rejected by a majority of only 
32 (235 against 203) in a House that was not as well attended 
as the importance of the question seemed to demand. In- 
cluding the Speaker and the Whips, there were 443 Members 
present, and 53 pairs, which accounts for 106 of the absentees. 
In other words, 549 Members recorded their votes, leaving 
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nearly 121 votes unaccounted for, of which two or three, how- 
ever, belong to the Members for constituencies at present un- 
represented in the House of Commons. In a Conservative 
House of Commons, that result is only too encouraging to 
the Disestablishers. Mr. Chamberlain voted with the Dis- 
establishers, as also did Sir J. P. Hennessy, and the greater 
number of the Parnellite and Anti-Parnellite Members. Mr. 
Pritchard Morgan’s speech was of th2 usual kind, while Mr. 
Dillwyn’s was more of a general plea for Welsh nationality 
and political separateness than for mere Disestablishment. 
“It had been implied that the national instincts of Wales 
were disappearing, and that every year the people were 
becoming more and more one with the people of the United 
Kingdom. But he had no hesitation in saying that the feeling 
of nationality was becoming stronger rather than weaker, and 
that there was no part of the United Kingdom at the present 
time in which more distinct feelings of national pride and 
aspiration existed than in Wales.” We fear that Mr. Dillwyn 
is right, and that Mr. Gladstone’s evident sympathy with 
“particularism ” is responsible for the ominous change. We 
shall be hearing soon of East Anglian cries for Home-rule, 
and of an agitation for “ Disestablishment in Wessex.” 


Yet the greater part of Mr. Gladstone’s own speech, which 
was a very remarkable one, would not have led up to a vote in 
favour of Mr. Pritchard Morgan’s motion in any mind less 
singularly organised than Mr. Gladstone’s. The latter part 
of his speech was, so to say, at right angles with the most 
effective part of it, instead of continuing the line of its drift 
and significance. We have said enough elsewhere of his exposi- 
tion of the great services rendered by the Church in previous 
centuries, to Welsh national feeling and literature, and have 
told our readers that he thought it as reasonable to speak of 
the Welsh Church as “the English Church in Wales,” as 
it would be to speak of the English Church as “the Welsh 
Church in England.” He admitted that in the last century 
the Welsh Church lost its hold on the Welsh people, and 
gave the Nonconformists the opportunity of which they had 
so energetically availed themselves, of supplying the Welsh 
people with religious teaching. But he declared that during 
the last half-century the energy of the Church had renewed 
itself, and that it was now making far more zealous efforts 
to gain ground in Wales than in average English counties. 
Nevertheless, the Established Church in Wales is, he said, 
the Church of the few and the rich, while the Non- 
conformist Churches are the Churches, on the whole, of the 
many and the poor. Mr. Raikes replied to Mr. Gladstone in 
an able exposition of the strides recently made by the Church 
in Welsh favour, of which he brought as proof the number of 
new and restored churches that have been or are being built 
in Wales. The Church is now spontaneously spending on 
purely diocesan purposes about £50,000 a year out of the 
pockets of the laity. The number of parishes with any 
resident Nonconformist minister is, said Mr. Raikes, on the 
decline, while the number of the resident clergy is increasing 
every year. 


Lord Randolph Churchill made one of his clever speeches 
to his constituents of South Paddington, this day week, at 
the Norfolk Hotel. He said that Lord Melbourne or some 
other Liberal Premier had defined an independent Member as 
a Member of Parliament who could not be depended upon. 
And in that sense he admitted that, whenever he is called 
upon to support an antiquated or reactionary policy, he is 
independent. Yet he had never shown any disposition to 
make things “ unpleasant” for the Government, even when 
he opposed it, as he had done and must do in relation to the 
Trish Land Bill. On the other hand, he heartily supports 
them in their proposal to give the people of this country a free 
system of elementary education, and in resisting Home-rule 
or any attack on the Union; and he is wholly opposed to 
reducing the time of residence qualifying a householder for a 
vote, below twelve months. He warmly advocated the proposal 
that the Government should endeavour to find some mode of 
establishing a better understanding between capital and labour, 
and should limit the number of hours’ labour for the miners. 
Of any proposal to limit associated labour generally to eight 
hours, he did not approve. But he was very complimentary 
to the English artisans, and said that no demand is put 
forward and steadily adhered to on their behalf, that has 


not at least a great deal of good in it,—a remark which savour 
too much of the growing practice of flattering our masters. 


Mr. Chamberlain, too, made an interesting speech this day 
week on occasion of the first anniversary of the foundation 
of the Birmingham Liberal Union Club,—of which he was. 
unanimously re-elected President. Mr. Chamberlain spoke 
with indignation of the intended Gladstonian opposition to 
Mr. Jesse Collings in the Bordesley Division, saying that there 
is no man who has done so much for the cause of iabour as Mr. 
Jesse Collings. On the subject of the split in the Parnellite 
Party, he held that it had shelved the practical chances of Irish 
Home-rule for an indefinite period, since it had secured the 
opposition of a considerable section of the popu’ar Irish Party 
toany Gladstonian Bill, in addition to the opposition of all true 
Conservatives and Liberal Unionists. With such enemies in 
Ireland, he held that more than half the people of Ireland 
were ready to multiply the obstacles in Mr. Gladstone’s way,— 
which seems to us rather a sanguine calculation. But even with 
a very large minority of the Irish people disaffected to Mr. 
Gladstone’s plans, the much greater minority of the people 


enough to arrest Mr. Gladstone’s progress, even after he had 
carried a General Election. 


On the women’s franchise question, Mr. Chamberlain 
admitted that he had now distinctly made up his mind that a 
women’s franchise would benefit neither women nor men. In 
1876 or 1877, he had once voted for the women’s franchise, 
in deference to the view of Sir Charles Dilke. But he had 
not even then a clear opinion on the matter, and now he has 
a clear opinion the other way. We think he has shown his. 
wisdom by the change. If all qualified women were compelled 
to vote, their influence in elections would probably be much 
too Conservative. But if not,—as, of course, they would not 
be,—only the heady female politicians would usually vote, and 
their votes would swell the revolutionary scale. 


The Canadian elections will have been held before our next 
issue appears, the day fixed being Thursday, March 5th. As 
yet, no one in the Dominion appears confident of the result,. 
which depends to a great degree on the votes of a scattered 
population of farmers and labourers who do not attend city 
meetings, and seldom say anything until the day of polling. 
The parties have grown exceedingly bitter. Sir J. A. 
Macdonald persists in his charges of treason, and certainly 
the case looks rather black against Mr. Farrer, the Irish 
Catholic, who admits writing letters to Americans showing 
them how to urge Canadians to consent to annexation. His 
only defence is, that he has a right to his opinion, which may 
be true; but his letters are almost acts. The Opposition, 
however, energetically repudiate him and his leading idea, 
affirming that the true annexationists are those whose policy 
of Protection has within the past few years driven a million 
good Canadians from Canada. An election to the Provincial 
Assembly for Ontario has ended in the return of Mr. Hamilton, 
a Liberal, which is considered significant, as is also the- 
election to Parliament of three Liberal leaders as candi- 
dates unopposed. It must not be forgotten, in considering 
the chances, that the Canadians, like all Colonists, are ex- 
ceedingly afraid of direct taxation, and do not see, if Protection 
against the Union is given up, how they are to raise sufficient 
revenue without it. Sir J. A. Macdonald relies greatly on this. 
argument, and forgets that it goes too far. Ifa tariff against 
the United States enriches the Dominion, a tariff against the 
Dominion ought to enrich each Province. 


Lord Wolmer is a useful man. He is going to propose 
Royal Commission to inquire into fogs, and the possibility of 
preventing them. It is quite possible, as everybody knows, 
to turn them into mists, if only Londoners will give up burning: 
coal; but will they? Mr. James Knowles thinks they will, 
and proposes that they should be allowed only gas, to be 
prepared at a distance, and coke; but the doctors will sit 


only serious chance is, we fancy, some system of smoke- 
drainage, under which the soot should be wetted and carried 
off by pipes, to be utilised as manure; but science has not 
invented the machinery, and we are already nearly taxed to 





| death. Perhaps, however, the House of Commons will help 


of Great Britain opposed to those plans would find it easy, 


upon that project. Coke poisons some constitutions. Our 
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us by a Standing Order directing that carbon in the air shall 
not approach the House within four miles. The House, being 
democratic, does not care a straw what it spends on its own 
comfort, and the electors never think of commenting on its 
luxuriousness. Just fancy if the Queen ordered all air to be 
pumped into Windsor Castle through six inches of wool at 
the national expense, what a howl there would be! 


The “ crisis” in Norway is not of much importance, either 
to Europe or Scandinavia; but it is full of instruction for 
Englishmen. The bond between Sweden and Norway is only 
the “ golden link” of the Crown, but hitherto foreign affairs 
have been managed nominally by the King, but really by the 
Swedish Foreign Minister, who is thus able to speak in the 
name of both Kingdoms. The Norwegians now object to this 
system, and on Monday the Storthing, by 59 to 55 votes, 
adopted a resolution calling for “greater independence”: in the 
control of fereign affairs. The Ministry has accordingly re- 
signed, and the King has been compelled to send for a 
Radical Premier, M. Steen, who, if he accepts, will appoint 
a separate Foreign Minister. The result can only be con- 
fusion, or a transfer of all real authority in the department to 
the King himself; but the Norwegians care for nothing 
except the gratification of a sentiment,—freedom, as they think, 
from Swedish interference. The experience of seventy-five 
years has in no way diminished their suspiciousness of the 
more powerful people, though they are at present as inde- 
pendent of them as if they were only allies. The warning is 
one which should not be forgotten here, for Sweden and 
Norway are far more alike than Great Britain and Ireland. 


The news of the week from Chili is unfavourable to the 
President, who has sent his family away into the Argentine 
Republic. His troops have been defeated near Iquique, and 
the port, under a sharp bombardment from the insurgent fleet, 
has surrendered. During the bombardment, “incendiaries ” 
began pillaging and firing the town, and so great was the loss 
of life—two hundred women and children, for instance, being 
killed—that the British acting Admiral interfered, and either 
persuaded or compelled the factions to agree to an armistice. 
The President has declared the majority in Congress rebels, 
and has summoned a new Congress—a totally illegal pro- 
ceeding—but there can be no redress unless he is driven from 
Santiago. It is difficult to understand upon what force 
President Balmaceda relies, but he must have part of 
the population behind him, and he is evidently prepared 
to go all lengths. The insurgents now call themselves Parlia- 
mentarians, but they are not Liberals in the modern sense, 
their idea of a representative body being one in which a few 
combined families have a decided ascendency. Nobody as 
yet tells us the precise charges against President Balmaceda, 
though vague accusations of corruption begin to appear. The 
Chilians fight so well—as they showed in Peru—that unless 
the insurrection ends speedily, the suffering of Chili will be 
very great. 


Mr. Parnell has commenced his Sunday services, speaking 
this time three times. His principal utterance was at 
Roscommon, and its drift was to repudiate all English in- 
terference with the Ivish Parliament. He disbelieved in an 
English settlement of the Land question, and more than 
liinted that, as the first fifteen-year term for fixed rents was 
running out, the Westminster Parliament meant to raise 
them, and levy the higher rates through the armed police, 
‘whom it would take fifteen years to disband. He had insisted, 
he said, that, on Home-rule being granted, the Police should 
be “ civilianised” at once, and handed over to the Irish Par- 
liament. He was rapturously received, and it is noted that, 
though he was denounced from every altar in the county, 
twenty thousand persons were collected to hear him speak. 
‘The point is, whether those twenty thousand, with all priests 
urging the other way, will also vote for him, or whether we 
shall see fifty repetitions of the Kilkenny scene. A great 
meeting called by Mr. Healy at Carrick on Saturday last, was 
broken up by Parnellites with blackthorns; and it is said, 
perhaps in joke, that Mr. Healy loudly complains that suffi- 
cient policemen were not present! Why is fate in Ireland 
always so pointedly ironical ? 





There was a very painstaking discussion on Thursday night 
of Mr. Matthews’s Factories and Workshops Bill, the object 





of which is to keep the places where associated labour goes on 
in a wholesome condition, and to secure this, in the case of 
factories, by more adequate inspection. The Bill also provides 
for carrying out the law more carefully as regards the limits 
placed on the employment of women and children. Mr. 
Matthews favours the half-time system for children,—zi.e., 
that they may spend half their time in school and half in 
remunerative work,—between the ages of ten and fourteen, so 
far as they are allowed to be employed at all between those ages. 
He finds the half-time system more useful to the children, 
and more effective in developing their intelligence, than 
spending the whole time in school. The Bill was very 
favourably received on both sides of the House. Mr. Bryce 
made a very useful suggestion that competent women should 
be qualified for the office of sanitary inspectors, where the 
places to be inspected are those in which women and children 
work; and Mr. Mundella was very friendly to the Bill, but 
attacked the Government for not adopting any of the prir- 
ciples agreed upon at the Berlin Conference, though here he 
seems to have been mistaken. The Bill was read a second time 
without a division. 


The jubilee of the Chemical Society on Wednesday was 
celebrated with two remarkable speeches, one by Lord Salis- 
bury, who is by no means so mere an amateur in chemistry 
as he chooses to appear, and one by Sir Lyon Playfair. Lord 
Salisbury proposed the toast of “ Prosperity to the Chemical 
Society,” remarking that about a hundred years ago the 
President of a very celebrated tribunal informed Lavoisier 
that the Republic had no need of chemists; but, said Lord 
Salisbury, “ though a man of very advanced opinions, he was 
behind hisage.” Indeed, we think that Lavoisier might safely 
have retorted that chemists have no need of a Republic. Both 
remarks might have been impugned, but the former was 
certainly the more plainly mistaken of the two. Lord Salisbury 
exalted chemistry as an instrument of the higher educational 
discipline. Astronomy, he said, is hardly more than a science 
of things that probably are, for at such a distance it is impos- 
sible to verify your inferences. Similarly he regards geology 
as a science of things as they probably were, for at such a 
distance of time verification is impossible. But chemistry he 
treats as a science of things as they actually are at the present 
time. Surely that is questionable. All hypothesis is more or 
less a matter of probability. No one has ever “verified ” the 
existence of atoms; indeed, spectrum analysis may be said to 
have verified the existence of jets of hydrogen in the sun with 
much more plausibility than any with which chemists can be 
said to have verified the existence of atoms. Lord Salisbury 
seems to us to have taken very doubtful ground in attributing 
to astronomy less capacity for “verifying” its hypotheses 
than he attributes to chemistry. Is the force of gravitation 
half as doubtful as the existence of atoms ? 


Sir Lyon Playfair reminded the Chemical Society that Boyle 
had once been described as “the father of chemistry, and the 
brother of the Earl of Cork,” ironically hinting, perhaps, that 
Lord Salisbury was reflecting as much immediate glory on 
chemistry by his interest in it, as did the relationship of the first 
considerable chemist to the Irish Earl. Chemistry had changed 
greatly, he said, since he studied it fifty years ago, when they 
used to regard oxygen as the universal lover of other elements, 
and nitrogen as a quiet, confirmed bachelor. But oxygen had 
turned out to be a comparatively respectable bigamist that 
only married two elements at a time; while Hoffman and 
Perkins had altogether exposed the falsehood of the character 
attributed to nitrogen, by showing that. it generally required 
three conjugates, and sometimes took fiveatatime. In the 
curious body called azoimide, indeed, only one conjugate of 
hydrogen was contained to three of nitrogen; but then the tie 
between them was so feeble, that a few grains of this com- 
pound exploded with so much violence as to shatter every 
glass vessel in the laboratory which contained it, and seriously 
to injure the chemist, Radenhausen, who had formed this 
unnatural compound. The old conceptions, too, which Sir 
Lyon Playfair himself used to teach concerning carbonic acid 
and carbonic oxide had all been revolutionised. After all, it 
seems that the French revolutionist should have welcomed 
chemistry instead of snubbing it, for it has been the most 
revolutionising of sciences. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE CONSERVATIVE PARTY AND THE NEW 
COMMISSION. 


HE announcement of the intention of the Govern- 
ment to issue a Commission to “inquire into the 
relations between employers and employed,” and, of course, 
to prepare the way either for voluntary or for more or less 
compulsory arbitration between them, wherever their 
interests appear to be directly in conflict, will seem to a 
good many politicians an announcement unworthy of a Con- 
servative Government, and one ominous of a practical 
surrender of the rights of property to the selfishness of 
popular demands. It is not often that we agree with 
Lord Randolph Churchill, but we do entirely agree with 
him in thinking that this view, instead of establishing any 
just claim to the support of Conservatives, is one fatal to 
Conservative interests. For what in an age of democracy 
is true Conservatism? It is the truest Conservatism to 
foster in the democracy the conviction that our principal 
political institutions, far from being inspired by a spirit 
hostile to the people, easily admit of being so ad- 
ministered as to benefit the people, and give them 
a much greater hope of getting justice for the future 
than they have had for many generations past. Clearly 
enough, it cannot be true Conservatism to persuade 
the democracy that they must upset the leading political 
institutions of the country and put others in their 
place, before they can have any chance of obtaining 
justice. We can imagine, however, that an old-fashioned 
Tory might reply that, after all, his wish to retain uninjured 
the political institutions of the past, depends on their 
resulting in the retention uninjured of the social balance 
of the past. ‘ What,’ he might say, ‘is the advantage to 
me of keeping the old names without keeping the old 
things? Conservatism means, to me, keeping the advan- 
tages of the old ascendency of rank over the masses, 
keeping the advantage of the old ascendency of culture 
over ignorance, keeping the advantage of the old 
ascendency of wealth over poverty. I am in favour of our 
political institutions less on their own account than for 
what they secure to us. It is because they have hitherto 
secured to us the ascendency of which I speak, that I care 
for the Throne and the House of Lords, and the influence 
of educated men over the House of Commons. If Iam to 
give up these,—the substantial security for reasonable and 
tolerable relations with the masses,—I do not care whether I 
keep the political institutions themselves or not; indeed, it 
appears to me that you are urging me to sacrifice the ends 
for which chiefly, if not exclusively, I hold fast by our old 
political forms, in order to retain those empty forms which 
would be of no use to me, after the various kinds of useful 
social ascendency for which they gave me some security, 
had vanished.’ Well, this might be urged, and urged 
with some measure of force, by Conservatives who had 
resisted and condemned the democratic revolution which 
their leaders in 1867 and 1885 had initiated or sanctioned ; 
but it could hardly be urged with any measure of force by 
those Conservatives who had been parties to the Reform 
Acts of 1867 and 1885, in which no doubt the great 
majority of them really, if not willingly, concurred. But 
then, how few are the Conservatives who can claim to have 
openly and courageously resisted the measures of which 
they are now beginning to feel the significance. Asa matter 
of fact, the great majority of them did not resist those 
measures, but allowed their leaders to persuade them that 
they might give the masses a complete political ascendency 
over the classes, and yet keep a very substantial share of the 
old power and the old influence for the very oligarchy which 
they had consented to dethrone. It is too late to urge 
now that there is little, if any use, in keeping political 
forms which no longer secure the same social consequences, 
when that argument ought either to have been advanced 
in 1867 or to have been laid aside for ever. Our first 
reply, then, to the Tory objector is, that his objection 
comes too late. He should have forbidden the banns 
between Toryism and Democracy, instead of first boasting 
of the alliance, and then proclaiming his disgust at the 
social consequences of that alliance. 
This is the first answer. But the second is more sub- 


stantial and really effective; and it is, that it is by no 
means true that, even in Tory eyes, all the advantages of 





the old influence conceded to rank, culture, and wealth 
in the State, have been lost, or ever need be lost, if 
the Tories themselves are but sufficiently humble to resign 
willingly the more selfish and exclusive elements of that 
influence. It is certainly true that a good deal that 
was as injurious to the aristocracy of rank and educa- 
tion, and to the wealthy part of the community, as 
it was to the proletariat whose interests were wholly 
forgotten under the old régime, has been given up, and 
that still more of it must be given up, and even perhaps 
that a certain proportion of that influence which was 
beneficial to all parts of the community must also be sacri- 
ficed. No change, however beneficial on the whole, is 
wholly beneficial; with every great change, there is always 
some loss to be reckoned as a set-off against the bene- 
ficial effects of that change. And we are very far from 
denying that the democratic changes which have been 
wrought by the legislation of the last twenty-five years 
have been bought at the cost of some considerable 
evils. But we do deny absolutely that all the loss of 
influence by rank, education, and wealth has been detri- 
mental to the nation,—a good deal of it has been pure 
gain,—and we assert with equal assurance, that they still 
retain a considerable part of their weight, and that, too, at 
the cost of far less envy and jealousy than were excited by 
those privileges which they once wielded so arbitrarily. 
It is certain that a great deal of power is still wielded, 
and wielded more safely than ever, by these privileged 
classes, in spite of all they have surrendered. And 
it is certain that for the future, so far as they are to 
retain it, they must retain it at the cost of showing their 
genuine desire to raise the condition of the proletariat, 
and to secure it against some of the superfluous miseries 
from which it has most severely suffered. But so long as 
they show their genuine interest in alleviating the con- 
dition of the proletariat, it is plain enough that rank, 
culture, and wealth still wield a potent influence in 
the State, and are anxiously listened to by those who 
might otherwise be carried away into rash and headstrong 
measures of revolutionary policy. Take the leaders of the 
labourers, and who will deny that such men as Mr. Burt, 
Mr. Broadhurst, and Mr. Arch have shaped their policy 
much more prudently and quite differently during the 
last ten years, from what might have been expected of 
them when they first awoke to the sense of working-class 
grievances and wrongs? Nothing seems to us more obvious 
than that agitators like Mr. Burns have been kept very 
much in check by men of their own class, who have 
learned the great danger to that class of a hasty and 
grasping attitude towards capital, and the great advantage 
of convincing the educated mind of the country of the 
wisdom and righteousness of concessions to industry, before 
they demand concessions to industry at the point, as it 
were, of the bayonet. It is quite easy, indeed, to imagine 
that these concessions may be too easily made, and may 
be followed by very great and needless suffering to the 
working classes themselves. No one can doubt that the 
tendency is rather to try unripe and ill-conceived schemes 
for improving their condition, which may have the effect of 
changing it materially for the worse, than to hold out too 
long against somewhat dangerous experiments. It seems not 
unlikely that schemes for strictly limiting the hours of labour 
will find acceptance before long even in the Legislature, and 
that they may result in a very great loss of work to the 
country, and a very considerable emigration of capital to the 
Continent of Europe, and that if they do have this effect, 
they will seriously injure the very class which these schemes 
were expressly devised to benefit. Still, it seems to us evident 
that the Government are doing all in their power to prevent 
undue haste of this kind, when, instead of opposing a dead 
resistance to change, they propose to appoint a Commission, 
—which should, of course, be so constituted as to inspire the 
working classes themselves with considerable confidence,— 
to inquire impartially into the truth or falsehood of all the 
allegations made as to overwork and underpay, and the 
various proposed remedies. This is the way, and the only 
way, to promote safe remedial measures, and to stave off 
the kind of risk which there is most reason to dread. For 
the Tories to stand at bay in their old attitude of defiance 
to popular wishes, would now be utterly mistaken, and 
even stupid. They have not the means of holding 
out against all change, and they ought not to have 
the wish. Any kind of change which really makes 
the working classes more contented with their con- 
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dition, and more disposed to support the wiser and the 
soberer of their own leaders, would be a Conservative 
change in the best sense of the word, and for such a change, 
if such a change be possible, all true Conservatives will 
hope and pray. We do not think that it will be easy to 
devise safe changes which the Legislature ought to be asked 
to sanction; our own impression is, that the working classes 
can do more for themselves than the Legislature can do for 
them, and that, too, without drawing the hard-and-fast lines 
which all legislative changes involve. But that is clearly a 
subject for investigation. Nothing can be more desirable 
than to collect all the evidence we can as to the probable 
effect of the changes for which the working classes wish, 
and to place it fairly and frankly before them. It may be 
that the result will be to cool their impatience for legisla- 
tive interference. It may be that it will show legislative 
interference, within very strict limits, to be wise and safe. 
But whatever the result, it must be pure gain that the dis- 
satisfied should find the Government in sympathy with 
their troubles, and anxious to leave no stone unturned to 
discover a remedy for them, if a safe remedy there be. 





TOKAR. 


O* one point we agree with the English humanitarians 
about the battle at Tokar. We heartily regret the 
slaughter among Osman Digna’s men, who are fighting 
in a cause they deem divine, whose magnificent courage 
inspires involuntary respect, and who, like all other Arabs, 
possess an intelligence of which, if we could only use it, 
almost anything could be made. Though quite untrained 
—for they were mostly Arabs from the South—they per- 
formed all necessary movements as well as disciplined 
troops could have done, and it is quite evident, from the 
excellent accounts telegraphed to the Times, that Colonel 
Holled Smith, the officer in command of the attack, was 
nearly out-generalled ; that he escaped being enveloped in 
the bush by a few minutes; and that even in the open he 
was for a time surrounded, and in danger of total defeat. 
It is a terrible pity that men capable of such organisation 
and such feats of daring, who under us might govern 
and civilise all Eastern Africa, and so give the Negro world 
its first great chance, should spill their lives in hundreds on 
the sand for a purpose they can never achieve, and which, if 
achieved, would be an injury to the world. We only part 
company with the humanitarians when they ascribe the re- 
sponsibility of the slaughter to the British Government. 
The blame, if there be blame—for it is hard to blame men 
who think they are executing the will of Heaven—rests 
with the Mahdists, and their persevering lieutenant, 
Osman Digna. That able Arab never gives up his design 
of seizing Suakim, opening free communication with 
Arabia, and then, with Arab volunteers from the peninsula, 
conquering the Egyptian Valley. He had been suffered 
to seat himself in the Tokar oasis, and erect a camp 
there of some thousand huts, from which he incessantly 
annoyed Suakim and the district around it. Aware that 
his own followers dread the British, he has recently 
attracted fresh men, ignorant of the power of the rifle, 
from the South, and grew so bold that the friendly 
tribes complained of Egyptian inaction, and it became 
necessary to drive him from his post. The English com- 
mandant accordingly moved out against him with three 
regiments, of which two were Nubians, who are man for 
man as brave as English sailors, and who have received 
from English officers just that touch of discipline which 
makes of those fine Negroes excellent soldiers. Osman 
Digna accepted the challenge, and marched out of his own 
hutted city with four thousand men, hoping to catch the 
Egyptians before they had threaded the bush, but failing, 
apparently by accident, to arrive in time, employed two 
thousand men in a regular attack, reserving the remainder 
to complete the victory which he said had been pro- 
mised him in a dream. The Egyptians were enveloped 
in this force, the “ dervish” cavalry in particular getting 
among the animals in the rear; but the steadiness of the 
Nubians, who had seized some ruined buildings, and the 
terrible weight of their fire, at last prevailed. The Arabs 
charged again and again for an hour and a half, repeatedly 
reducing the battle to a hand-to-hand combat; but their 
fiery gallantry was met by a stubbornness at least as 
effective. No force, even if composed of fanatics, will 
bear more than a certain amount of loss, seldom so heavy 
as at Tokar; and after losing nearly half their two 





thousand—seven hundred bodies were counted on the 
plain, and many more in the ravines—the Arabs fled in 
confusion. Then followed the scene which in the East, for 
some scarcely explicable reason, always does follow visible 
defeat. The Arab reserve, though as numerous as the 
force sent into action, and better posted, vanished into 
space, probably dissolving itself among the villagers who a 
few hours after the battle were welcoming the British into 
the oasis, and bringing supplies as to deliverers and friends. 
Heaven had pronounced against their own friends, and 
who can face a divine decree? Osman Digna fled south- 
wards with some ninety horsemen, and until he can con- 
vince another force that the destined hour of Mussulman 
triumph has arrived, Tokar will be as tranquil as an 
Arab village in Africa ever is. By-and-by, Osman 
will advance again, and the same scene will be repeated, 
until at last all the tribes to whom he preaches have 
acquired the conviction that God has postponed the 
destruction of the infidels, allowing them, in his inscrutable 
wisdom, to turn Nubians into regular troops, and even 
Egyptian fellaheen into resolute soldiers,—when there may 
be, probably will be, peace for a generation. 

But if we depart, what then? Then Egypt will be 
conquered, or defended by other Europeans. The French, 
in their wild jealousy, say, or may say, that if we did not 
buy Osman Digna, who, they contend, always pops up like 
a jack-in-the-box when the English want to remain in Egypt, 
and if Egyptian troops really can defeat the Soudanese 
in a hand-to-hand encounter, then the independence of 
Egypt can be defended by Egyptians alone, and the British 
ought to retire; but they know the truth just as well as 
we do. Much has been accomplished in Egypt, but owing 
in great part to French interference, nothing is solid there 
yet. The quag only bears under pressure of the plank. 
There is a surplus, there is an Army, and there is a kind, 
a most imperfect kind, of internal administration, which 
prevents rebellion, if it cannot prevent local injustice ; but 
if we departed at present, those good things would depart 
too. The Khedive would be overthrown; the Army 
would be split into factions, and demoralised by delays 
in its pay; while the civil administration would relapse 
into the old self-seeking, easy-going ways, amidst which 
corruption becomes the principal motive-power, and 
the one accusation which is not dreaded is that of 
oppressing the scattered villagers. Whoever won in the 
insurrection, the Government would be Asiatic again and 
Turkish again,—that is, it would lack all morale, and in 
no long time the bondholder would find himself in danger 
of default ; while the Arabs of the Soudan would coalesce 
under some half-spiritual, half-soldier leader for the 
conquest of Egypt, and would scarcely be resisted, any 
more than they were when General Hicks’s army lay 
down to die, or when, only two years ago, every one 
in Cairo knew that, if the ‘“ dervishes” could cross 
the Nile in defiance of General Grenfell, every second 
Egyptian would have been in full revolt. We do not assert 
that such an occurrence would be wholly injurious to the 
world. Itis quite possible that an Arab Empire might, 
in the course of time, develop a civilisation which, though 
it would rapidly rot away, might for a century be more 
beneficial to Western Asia than the imperfect and slow- 
working “ European influence” which is its alternative; 
but we do say that the revolution would, while in progress, 
be attended with an amount of human misery which would 
appal a world now sensitive to suffering; that it would, as 
one incident in its course, overwhelm the French dominion 
on the southern shore of the Mediterranean, which depends 
on Arab acquiescence ; and that it has been deliberately 
forbidden by the only effective international authority the 
world possesses,—Europe in council. The querulous French 
complaints, though inspired by spite, are based on profound 
ignorance, which, if action were taken such as they desire, 
would be dissipated within their own dominion by risings 
such as they have never had to defeat, even while Abd-el- 
Kadr was in vigour. Osman Digna does not threaten Suakim 
in hope of plundering that wretched port, but in order to 
make it possible to begin a conquering invasion of 
Egypt Proper, to make that country a basis for an 
Arab Empire. As to the humanitarians, we only wish 
that those among them who are statists would just 
think out the number of human lives which would 
be taken if the “ dervishes ”—five-sixths of whom 
are no more dervishes than French journalists are— 
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Egypt, compelled thereto by incessant attack, have killed 
in the Tokar oasis, in fair fight, some two hundred 
more human beings than the London drivers kill every 
year, and have thereby stopped the beginning of a revolu- 
tion which would cost more lives than there are in London 
altogether. They have also, it is alleged, “spread the seeds 
of incurable enmity” to the British name throughout the 
Soudan; but where is the evidence of that, unless it be 
the fact that the moment the battle was over, the nearest 
tribes began feeding the Egyptian troops? Orientals are 
not Frenchmen; they accept defeat. We have not the 
smallest wish for sovereignty in the Soudan, which, unless 
Egypt is to be ours by an unquestioned title, would be an 
intolerable nuisance both to the Treasury and the Horse 
Guards, and we never forget that England is ruling a fifth 
of mankind, with an Army wholly inadequate to its task ; 
but in beating back Osman Digna, the Anglo-Egyptian 
authorities responsible for the movement of troops only did 
their clear duty, and, we may add, did it with so small an ex- 
penditure of Egyptian resources that they very nearly failed. 
If Osman Digna’s men had been one half-hour quicker, 
there would have been a catastrophe, and all Europe would 
have cried to us to send our own white men into the field, 
and not to endanger civilisation by a misplaced stinginess 
of human life. 


MR. GLADSTONE’S SPEECH ON WELSH 
DISESTABLISHMENT. 


N R. GLADSTONE paired in favour of the Dis- 

establishment of the Church in Wales yesterday 
week ; but his speech was certainly a speech not very well 
calculated to hasten the arrival of the day when it would 
be disestablished. For the whole drift of the speech was 
to show that the Church in Wales is not in any true sense 
an alien Church; that it is part and parcel in the truest 
sense of the Church of England and Wales,—nay, that it 
is almost more misleading to talk of the Church of England 
in Wales, than it would be to talk of the Church of Wales 
in England, since in some sense the Church of Wales may 
be said to have been older than the Church of England, or 
at least to have taken early a firmer root in Wales than it 
had taken in England, and to have promoted very 
materially the Christianisation of England;—that the 
Welsh people owe the survival of their national speech and 
literature to the Church, which preached in Welsh for 
generations after the Reformation; and, finally, that 
though it fell into bad ways and corruption in the 
last century, and its offices of dignity became pre- 
serves for indolent English clergy in want cf an 
income but not in want of work, it has renewed its 
energy within the last forty or fifty years, and is now 
exerting itself more energetically to do its duty than even 
the English Church itself in average English localities. All 
this Mr. Gladstone dwelt upon with characteristic force, 
though he added that the Church in Wales resembles the 
Church disestablished in 1869 in Ireland in two significant 
aspects,—that it is the Church of the few and no longer 
the Church of the many, and that it is the Church of the 
rich and not the Church of the poor. And for these two 
reasons, as indicated in the fact that twenty-seven out of 
the thirty Welsh Members favour its Disestablishment, 
Mr. Gladstone advocated a step which he believed to be 
one of the highest possible difficulty,—so inextricably is 
the Church in Wales involved and even “tangled” with 
the greater Church of which it is a part. Disestablish- 
ment will need, he said, the greatest care, prudence, tact, 
and delicacy, if it is to be safely accomplished at all. Now, 
that is a speech which will, we think, tend to give all 
but the most zealous Nonconformists pause, before they 
embark upon the task for which Mr. Gladstone gave his vote. 
Indeed, we do not think that twenty-seven out of thirty 
Welsh Members would threw themselves into this intricate 
and difficult and well-nigh “ impossible” task, as Mr. Glad- 
stone once termed it, if there were not at present abroad 
in the world a tendency towards the cutting-up, the mor- 
cellement of the United Kingdom,—a process the danger 
and the ultimate significance of which they hardly appre- 
ciate. Supposing Yorkshire, which contains more than 
double the population of Wales and about three-quarters 
of its area, could show a great majority for Disestablish- 
ment: would Mr. Gladstone disestablish the Church in 
Yorkshire as he is prepared to disestablish the Church 
in Wales? We suppose so, for we can see no possible 
distinction between the two cases. But what does that 





imply ? It implies, we take it, that if the County of Rutland 
or the County of Cromarty asked to have its Church sepa- 
rately disestablished, or even to have (say) a Republican 
form of government, under the Queen as “ suzeraip,” as 
the Boer Republic calls itself, British statesmen should be 
willing to gratify that wish, even without waiting to see 
how the current might change in subsequent generations. 
We wish the Home-rule Party would make up their own 
minds, and try to impress on the people of England, how 
far this concession to local populations of the right to 
rid themselves of their share in a locally unpopular 
national institution is to proceed? What argument is 
there for allowing a local population to demand its share 
of the revenues of the National Church for secular purposes, 
so soon as it can get a large and steady majority in favour 
of that policy, which would not be equally good for allowing 
it to demand its share of the revenue of the National 
Government, and to set up a subordinate Constitution of 
a totally different kind,—a minute Republic, a Constitution 
as we have already suggested, under the protectorate of 
the common Monarchy,—in its place? Surely there might 
arise quite as strictly “conscientious” an objection to a 
monarchical and aristocratic Constitution, quite as strictly 
“ conscientious ” a scruple against taking any responsibility 
for such a Constitution, as there has arisen in Wales 
against taking any responsibility for the National Church. 
And if such a conscientious objection did arise, should we be 
bound to gratify it without any consideration at all of the 
enormous difficulty on which Mr. Gladstone lays such just 
stress, in the disentangling of the local branches and roots 
of the institution from the main trunk and root. It appears 
to us that when Mr. Gladstone gives up, as he very 
frankly does, all the argument derived from the supposed 
“alien” character of the local Church, and from the sup- 
posed historic outrage involved in pressing a Church of 
perfectly different genius and origin on a people who have a 
quite separate faith and a different religious loyalty of their 
own, he gives up by far the most impressive part of his 
argument for the Disestablishment of the Irish Church, and 
owns that it is perfectly inapplicable to the case of Wales. 
And, further, when he shows that two or three centuries ago 
the Church in Wales was really the popular and national 
Church, and that only the apathy and indolence of some hun- 
dred years or so, lost it that position, though now againit is 
doing all that could be reasonably expected of it to regain 
that position, he surely lays the basis for a policy of vigilance 
and delay, rather than for hurrying on a revolution which 
the Welsh themselves might in another century find cause 
toregret. Mr. Gladstone has always displayed a keen feel- 
ing for historic continuity, though in his old age he has 
suddenly shown himself so indifferent to retaining historic 
continuity in one or two most important departments of poli- 
tical life. But surely he must feel the extraordinary impolicy 
of hurrying on such a revolution as this in Wales, when he 
thinks that, historically speaking, Wales has so much reason 
to feel historic gratitude to the Church of the past, and so 
much reason to look hopefully to the Church of the future. 

We have never been what: may be called out-and-out 
denouncers of a separate Welsh Disestablishment under 
all circumstances and in all conceivable attitudes of Welsh 
feeling and opinion. In our view, it is just conceivable that 
it might be for the benefit, say, of the Scotch Highlands,— 
which offer, as Mr. Raikes says, a much closer analogy to 
Wales in their ecclesiastical aspects, than Scotland does as 
a whole,—to have its National Church disestablished, and 
the revenue applied either to some different Church in that 
region, or to some other educational institution in lieu of 
any Church Establishment. We can quite conceive, we 
say, that such a case might, as our country develops, be 
made out. And we can, of course, conceive that such a 
case might be made out for Wales too. But it would take 
a great deal to make it out. If a great historical institu- 
tion is to be cut up into morsels just because a few of these 
morsels exhibit for a hundred years or so together evidence 
of not profiting by it as they ought to profit by it, we do not 
know how historic institutions are to exist in the future at 
all. Democracies in a hurry will be destroying everything 
of significance, maiming their noblest institutions without 
waiting to see whether the revivifying tendencies at work, 
—tendencies admitted to be at work in the case of 
the Welsh Church,—will restore the vanished usefulness 
of the localagency. It seems to us that we are approaching 
an age of extraordinary popular impatience, which Mr. 





Gladstone’s later career has done much to stimulate. 
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‘Count votes, and wherever a majority can be achieved 
against any institution for twenty years or so continuously, 
cut it down; why cumbereth it the ground ?’ appears to be 
the doctrine of the people at the present moment. Is that 
a wise and reasonable doctrine? You may destroy in a 
year what you cannot replace in a hundred years. If such 
an institution as the Church in Wales is connected in a 
hundred ways with the various roots and branches of the 
Church in England,—if there is no hostility of genius, no 
essential divergence between the tendency of the Church 
in Wales and the religion of the majority of the Welsh 
people,—if the Church in Wales is recovering its former 
energy and doing three times as much for the minority of 
the Welsh people as it did a few generations ago,—surely 
that is not the time to pronounce the fatal sentence which 
destroys it without appeal. It seems to us that Mr. 
Gladstone’s speech is fatal to his conclusion. He might 
almost have persuaded the Welsh Members themselves to 
vote against Mr. Pritchard Morgan’s motion. 





NATIONAL HATREDS. 


if ING JOSEPH, in one of his letters, tells his Imperial 

brother of France that the people of Naples have 
begun to love their new Sovereign, and that they hate the 
old Queen. To this, Napoleon replies by cynically advising 
his brother not to believe any of the nonsense talked by 
courtiers as regards popular likes or dislikes for particular 
individuals. They are mere evanescent expressions of feel- 
ing upon which it is quite unsafe to depend. “ What,” 
he adds, “ one nation really hates is another nation.” We 
fear that there is a profound truth in this saying. National 
hatreds are never obliterated, though they are sometimes 
temporarily concealed, by the personal popularity which a 
particular man or woman may gain in a foreign country. 
They depend upon causes that have no relation with 
those that produce the popularity of the individual, 
and are only altered by circumstances that affect the 
whole being of a commonwealth. Even if the Empress 
Frederick had become intensely popular in Paris, and the 
mob had shouted ‘“ Vive l’Impératrice!” the national 
situation would not have been altered by a hair’s-breadth. 
What the French hate is, not the Hohenzollern family, or 
even Prince Bismarck—if the ex-Chancellor were seriously 
believed to be plotting against his country, it is quite con- 
ceivable that he might be cheered on the Boulevards—but 
the German nation, and no amount of successful Imperial 
visits to France would do the slightest good. As a 
matter of fact, the present visit can hardly be described 
as successful even from the personal point of view. 
There was no actual insult offered to the Empress, and 
the artists and dealers who had pictures and bric-d-brac to 
sell, were of course polite; but, at the same time, the old 
attitude described in Gambetta’s famous phrase was never 
dropped for a moment. ‘“ Never speak of Alsace and 
Lorraine, but never cease to think of them,” was as much 
the national order of the day when the Empress was in 
Paris, as when last she was celebrating the anniversary of 
Sedan in Berlin. 

But though it is no good to pretend that any per- 
sonal popularity or attention won by distinguished 
Germans in France will affect the main question, it is of 
the utmost importance that the rulers of the Empire should 
canvass every possible suggestion for producing a true 
reconciliation between the two peoples. It is beyond all 
question that, if the Emperor William were to give back 
the provinces, he might restore good feeling with France. 
Indeed, he might do so, we believe, by keeping Strasburg 
and Alsace, and only giving or selling back French-speaking 
Lorraine. If the French were allowed to buy back half 
their lost territory for a couple of hundred million francs, 
they would, we believe, be quite content to forget Alsace, 
and in a couple of years from the transaction they would 
feel far more hurt about Egypt than about the Rhine. Un- 
fortunately, however, for the peace of Europe, the national 
pride would not allow Germany to make the sacrifice. It 
18 no good to argue about magnanimity and the material 
gain offered to the Fatherland by the prospect of partial 
disarmament. The Germans regard the Reichsland as 
a sort of pledge of their valour and of their national 
unity, and even if the statesmen of all parties favoured 
the proposal, there would be a dead-weight of feeling 
hostile to the movement which would prove irresistible. 
Short of this, is there any arrangement under which 





France could gain that sense of satisfaction to the 
national honour without which she will never rest? We 
fear there is not. Gambetta is said to have indulged in 
a dream that Germany and France should come to terms 
by the one taking Holland and the other Belgium. This, 
however, is one of those imaginative pieces of political 
map-making which cannot be taken seriously. In the 
first place, Germany does not want Holland, or rather, does 
not want an unwilling Holland. She knows that the one 
thing the Dutch people really care for is independence, 
and that they are as ready and more able than they 
were in the time of Louis XIV. to lay the country 
under water rather than submit to foreign dictation. Te 
annex Holland would be like swallowing a hedgehog, and 
no Power not utterly reckless would care to make the 
attempt in cold blood. Belgium, again, would probably 
offer a formidable resistance, for if the Belgians are not 
great combatants in the open, General Brialmont has 
taught them how to use earthworks and forts in a way 
which might render an attempt to occupy the country 
something more than a mere military parade. Still, as 
France and Germany together possess nearly as many fully 
armed soldiers as Belgium and Holland have men, women, 
and children, they would, of course, have their own way 
in the end; but though “hostile millions” could thus 
theoretically press the two little States to the ground, in all 
probability they will never be exposed to any such wanton 
attack. ‘The general opinion of civilised mankind is not, 
we admit, a very potent factor in the politics of the world, 
but it would be strong enough to forbid so obvious an act 
of wanton aggression. 

It may be said, no doubt, that there are plenty of 
instances where nations have ultimately become reconciled, 
in spite of annexations suffered by one at the hands of the 
other. Italy for the moment is on bad terms with France ; 
but this is not in any sense due to the annexation of Nice 
and Savoy, which is hardly remembered as a grievance. 
It will be said, perhaps, that this is due to the fact that 
Nice and Savoy were not given up after defeat, but as an 
acknowledgment for the assistance rendered to an ally. 
Austria, however, owes no grudge to Italy, though she lost 
Lombardy and Venetia after defeat in war, and under every 
circumstance of national humiliation. A Power which she 
had repeatedly beaten in the field took provinces which 
Austria had in a previous generation made great sacri- 
fices to gain. This case is not, however, really on all-fours 
with that of France and Germany. To take Lombardy 
and Venetia from Austria, was to cut off the tentacle of an 
octopus. To sever Alsace and Lorraine, was like tearing 
off a limb from a human being. The Italian provinces 
had never been incorporated with the rest of the dominions 
of the Hapsburgs, and the people of the Grand Duchy 
or of Hungary felt no sense of personal injury be- 
cause their Sovereign had to give up a block of territory. 
The affair was his, not theirs. But the Hapsburgs 
themselves are far too Olympian to mind defeat, and 
they remain serenely indifferent to the fact that Italy now 
possesses something which once was theirs. In the case of 
France, however, a piece of the country’s very flesh—a 
limb from which the blood circulated to the heart of 
Paris, and through each vein and artery of the body 
politic—was ruthlessly hacked off, and ever since every 
Frenchman has felt himself the victim not only of an 
injury, but of an insult. Not until French amowr-propre 
is soothed either by some dazzling accession of fresh glory, 
or by some act of renunciation on the part of her great 
rival, which she can represent as a sufficient satisfaction of 
her honour, will the present feeling between Germany and 
France die out. The latter solution, we have pointed out, 
is not likely to take place. It is, however, just possible that 
if France could cover herself in what she would regard as 
a blaze of glory elsewhere, she might forget Alsace and 
Lorraine. Suppose, for instance, that Germany were to 
assist her to acquire Morocco, and so help her to found a 
vast African Empire, extending from the southern coasts of 
the Mediterranean to Lake Chad. Morocco is better worth 
having than either Algiers or Tunis, and it is, therefore, just 
possible that if its acquisition turned out successful, and 
the Tonquin disasters were not repeated, France might 
be really pacified. This is the only other alternative to 
a re-cession of the provinces which appears to us to offer 
any prospect of reconciliation. We do not, of course, 
regard it as likely to succeed, but there is just a chance. 
In any case, the idea is worth the consideration of an 
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imaginative diplomatist like the Emperor William. He 
alone could gain the consent of England and Italy 
to the scheme, and could prevent the complaints of 
Spain from taking effect. He has it in his power, in 
fact, to offer Morocco as a peace-offering to France. If 
the offer were rejected, he would have done no harm. If 
it were accepted, the result might be most beneficent. 
Some day or other, the question of the African coasts of 
the Mediterranean will have to be settled; and if it can 
be settled in such a way as to reconcile Germany and 
France, the world will gain a double advantage. 





MR. PARNELL ON THE STUMP. 


W E are always reluctant to accuse Mr. Parnell of 

blundering, because during the past eleven years 
he has made so many successes. He succeeded to a degree 
never attained even by O’Connell, in linking together the 
agrarian question and the question of Home-rule, and thus 
ranging in his support all the greediness as well as all the 
patriotism of the majority. He succeeded in persuading 
two essentially irreconcilable parties—the Catholic Home- 
rulers and the Revolutionary Home-rulers—to join in 
elevating him to a dictatorship. He succeeded in inducing 
all electors of his party to waive their bitter electioneering 
feuds, to suspend their strong personal likings and dis- 
likings, and to allow him to nominate Members for all the 
Home-rule seats, a feat we should have previously deemed 
impossible. And, finally, he succeeded in making all his 
nominees pull obediently together, and vote by word of 
command, so that even when he himself was absent, 
there was always a Parliamentary corps d’armée of 
Parnellites completely drilled, and ready for war or peace, 
according to his orders. Those were great achievements, 
and no one has aright to say hastily that Mr. Parnell’s 
action, when his very life as a politician may be said to be 
at stake, is based on a false conception either of his 
countrymen or his own powers. Moreover, he has on 
his side even at present an apparent success. The 
populace nearly all over Ireland is interesting itself 
in his favour, and the populace in Ireland under- 
stands and practises coercion. Still, we cannot but 
think he is committing a blunder. He is resorting to the 
expedients of the ordinary agitator, making two or three 
speeches every week, and either encouraging or allowing 
his followers to silence all those who desire to make any 
reply. That attracts the mob to his side, mobs liking stir 
and noise and crowds, and the chance of using their black- 
thorns without going to prison; but will it attract the 
voters? The opposite side can do all that kind of 
agitation, and they will not long allow themselves 
to be silenced by physical force; will rather, we should 
fancy, be guilty of the practical bull of asking police 
protection for their meetings. Such a request would 
be delightfully illogical; but logic, which does not 
weigh heavily with an English Member, has with an 
Irish one no kind of weight at all. Besides, Mr. Parnell 
does not make a good agitator. He has not the necessary 
command of speeches—we mean speeches, not words— 
he is not eloquent in the Demosthenic sense of eloquence ; 
and except when he suddenly turns a stream of invective 
on his enemies, he has no popular mood. His power over 
his countrymen consists in his promises, and in their con- 
viction, derived from his character and his success, that he 
has the power to fulfil them, and not from any capacity of 
his to imitate O’Connell. Except when he is furiously 
angry, the Celt in his temperament keeps undermost, and 
he can no more electrify opponents by an impromptu 
flash of Irish rhetoric, than he can conciliate them by a 
burst of genial humour. His speeches at Roscommon, 
for instance, were quite fairly good speeches, the sort 
of speeches for which an able Under-Secretary of the 
Campbell-Bannerman type receives congratulations. He 
quite disposed, for example, of the official Gladstonian 
account of the negotiation about the Police. According to 
his statement, though we need not say we consider it possible 
that his statement may be flatly denied, the controversy 
was on a subject of substantial importance. The Glad- 
stonians desired gradually and slowly to disband the Con- 
stabulary, and then, say after five years, to hand them over 
to the control of the Irish Parliament. Mr. Parnell declares 
that disbandment will take nearer fifteen years than five, 
and says he demanded that they should not be disbanded 
at all, but disarmed and handed over at once as a civilian 





force to the control of the Irish Ministry. That is a 
reasonable point of difference, and one very different from 
the account published in the Speaker, and in making it 
Mr. Parnell may conciliate some English opinion ; but how 
much enthusiasm is that likely to arouse in Ireland? We 
should imagine, none at all, the instinct of Irishmen telling 
them that, if they had but their own Parliament, they 
would very soon worry the control of the Police out of 
English hands. There is more exciting matter in Mr. 
Parnell’s remarks on the land; but it is not very much. 
He tries to suggest that, as the fifteen years’ term for 
which rents are fixed is running out, Parliament may raise 
the rents, and use the Police to levy the enhanced rates; 
but the tenantry know quite well they are secure, and are 
thinking now, not about fifteen years’ leases, but absolute 
freeholds at a lowered quit-rent. They are offered help to 
purchase, and need not trouble about the fifteen years’ 
term anymore. The speeches may have pleased those who 
heard them, though their real pleasure was derived from Mr. 
Parnell’s presence ; but they will not rouse the country, and 
Mr. Parnell remains exposed to this danger. He may, at the 
great Election, have the mob with him and the voting 
power of the country against him, as happened in North 
Kilkenny. To secure that voting power, he must either 
have the farmers so strongly on his side that they will 
defy the priests, or he must have the priests themselves; 
and he is not going the right way to secure either. The 
farmers want definite promises better than Mr. Balfour’s, 
and do not get them; and the priests want either a re- 
pentance or submission, and obtain instead nothing but a 
veiled defiance, and an order not to interfere in politics. 
On another side, Mr. Parnell is certainly making a mis- 
take. He repeats almost incessantly, and, we should think, 
sometimes to the weariness of his audience, the point 
on which, as he conceives, the difference between him and 
the McCarthyites is most radical. He is perpetually 
talking of the independence of the Parliament he will 
secure, and describing that as the only true object of his 
efforts. It is for that, he says, that he objects to the 
British retention of the Police. It is for that he demands 
the right to settle the agrarian question. It is for that 
that he has broken not only with the Gladstonians, but with 
the majority of his own party, who have been seduced, he 
says, by the influence of British clubs, and British promises 
to pay the salaries now no longer obtainable from Irish 
funds. This is, in fact, his main idea, he posing for the 
nonce as the Incorruptible One who will not even listen 
to a plan which would interfere with his vision of a 
Dublin Parliament supreme over everything but Imperial 
affairs. That, no doubt, is very effective with the “men 
of the hillside,” and, indeed, with all Irishmen, for, to 
do them justice, they always keep independence before 
them as a counsel of perfection or ultimate creed in 
which they ought to believe; but what is its effect in 
England, where two-thirds of all Home-rule Members sin- 
cerely desire, indeed insist, that the Westminster Parlia- 
ment shall remain supreme? Mr. Parnell is not speaking 
in America, or without an attentive English audience. He 
has developed by his recent conduct a new interest in him- 
self; his utterances are read and weighed in England; and 
when this is discovered to be their perpetual burden, what 
must be the result? Clearly the gradual alienation of 
the whole body of those English Home-rulers who have 
insisted upon retaining the Irish Members in the Im- 
perial Parliament. If Mr. Parnell wins, they will secede 
at once, and Home-rule will be farther off than ever; while 
if he fails, they will demand guarantees from his rivals 
which they can never grant without losing all their seats. 
In alienating these men, illogical as their position is, Mr. 
Parnell is alienating also heaps of Irish voters, who know 
perfectly well that their only chance is alliance with an 
English party, and who desire its support, even if they 
have resolved in their hearts to use it as a stepping-stone 
to larger things. We question, indeed, the effect of his 
speeches on the Election altogether, and doubt even 
whether the silencing of his enemies, in which he 
exulted in Roscommon, is altogether wise. He says 
it proves either that the majority are on his side, 
or that the minority are the braver of the two, and 
that is well enough for a stinging sentence ; but a silenced 
party is a party which commits no imprudences, which 
makes no enemies, and which concentrates all its force for 
the final day of reckoning. When the ballot-bails decide 
men’s fate, an appeal to the blackthorn can only be unwise. 
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If Mr. Parnell cannot win Ireland as the only genuine 
statesman which his party possesses, he cannot win it at 
all; and it is not in that attitude that he is addressing his 
weekly public meetings. A genuine statesman never 
deepens his quarrel with a dominant Church, nor does he 
ever, in circumstances like those of Ireland, extract a cheer 
by cheap declarations that, if he must quit the constitu- 
tional course, he will himself head the insurrection, or, in 
his own words, “ will take the risk,’—of a rising by the 
side of those who rise. It is because Mr. Parnell has 
discerned that the Constitution gives Ireland her only 
chance, that under it she is the sand in the eye of Great 
Britain which must be got out before there can be ease, 
that so many of his countrymen have believed in him. If 
they ever believed in insurrection, they would turn to far 
different men. 


LORD HERSCHELL’S BILL. 


7". late Dr. Pusey once remarked that half the advan- 
tages of wealth were counterbalanced to the very rich 
by the temptations to which the expectation of riches ex- 
posed their sons. The Peers are evidently of Dr. Pusey’s 
opinion; and on Monday, in dealing with one of these 
temptations, they exhibited a unanimity which was almost 
comical. Peer after Peer, more or less of intellectual rank, 
stood up to support or strengthen a Bill introduced by 
Lord Herschell to prevent the practice of sending betting 
circulars and money-lending circulars to “infants” at 
college or boys at school. The Archbishop of Canterbury 
highly extolled the measure, as did also the Bishop of 
London ; the Premier himself suggested an extension of 
the Bill which, as we shall show, goes wholly beyond all 
accepted principles of English law; and when the debate 
ended, it was clear that a severe and effective measure 
would be brought in and passed by a nearly or quite 
unanimous vote. Any money-lender or bookmaker 
guilty of sending his circulars to minors will be 
liable, on conviction before a Magistrate, to a period of 
imprisonment, the onus of proving that he thought he was 
addressing a man of full age being thrown entirely upon 
himself. The practice is, in fact, to be treated as an 
ordinary offence of the minor sort; there will be no jury, 
and judgment will be left to a trained man of the world, 
who can see quite well which of the witnesses is speaking 
the truth, and make mincemeat of plausible excuses. 
Under these circumstances, conviction is pretty sure to 
follow prosecution, and the “touters,’ who have no 
intention of going to prison, will soon find that they must 
either abandon their profitable business, or discover some 
new way of making their promises and their addresses 
known to the victims they are seeking. 

To the principle of the proposed measure, even in the 
severer form which it will ultimately take, we have no 
objection to raise. Statesmen and moralists in all countries 
have endeavoured to check gambling and betting, not as 
sins—which they may be or may not be, according to cir- 
cumstances—but as practices which experience shows 
demoralise the community. Any reasonable law for 
limiting or suppressing such offences is therefore a good 
law, and among such laws, those which protect the in- 
competent must be at all events the least objection- 
able. The boys of our day are incompetent. There are 
plenty of them who know as much as experienced men, 
and a few who are shrewder than the rascals who 
try to entrap them ; but no one who knows the world, or 
the lads in it, doubts that, owing probably to the immense 
relaxation in the severity of the control exercised over them, 
the boys of our day stay boys longer than they did. Their 
judgments mature later, they grow suspicious later, above 
all they secure later that foresight as to consequences 
which is the protecting result of experience. They keep 
their childish recklessness, and fall into temptation, espe- 
cially in the way of what they think mannish amusement, 
almost as readily as children. The circular-sending book- 
makers and money-lenders trade on that, and if they can be 
stopped by any means which do not greatly inconvenience 
the community, so much the better. There is no natural 
right to bet with a minor, any more than with an imbecile 
ora man who is drunk, and no legitimate freedom is inter- 
fered with. The case of the money-lender looks a little 
harder, but it really is not. He is not offering toys 
to lads at excessive prices, but committing a much 
graver offence, planning to extort money from innocent 
parents by threats of proceedings which, if they do not 








involve disgrace—and in England it is still held dis- 
graceful not to pay gambling debts or betting debts 
—do involve blots upon careers which parents will make 
sacrifices to keep clean. It is not upon a lad’s expecta- 
tions that this kind of money-lender trades half as much as 
on the father’s affection. That is extortion, and it is right 
to stop it; and if experienced men of the world like Lord 
Herschell, Lord Esher, Lord Salisbury, and Lord Cran- 
brook think a threat of imprisonment for tempting lads 
to bet or to borrow will stop it, let the Bill pass by all 
means. For ourselves, we have, we confess, very little 
faith in its efficacy. The bookmakers and the money- 
lenders can make themselves known by advertisements, 
which it is not proposed to stop, by word of mouth, and 
by locai agencies, almost as well as by circulars, which, 
after all, hardly increase the knowledge which spendthrift 
lads get from one another. There will be plenty of 
borrowing by boys, let Lord Herschel] do anything he 
likes, unless, indeed, he makes it a penal offence for any one 
to pay a debt contracted during minority, and he will not 
go that length. Still, though we know that vice will not 
cease, we do wisely in punishing certain temptations to 
vice ; and if Lord Herschell’s Bill only saves 5 per cent. of 
the lads who would otherwise be ruined by greedy 
sharpers, it will be worth the labour and time expended 
in passing it. 

We cannot, however, support Lord Salisbury’s suggested 
addition to the Bill, the full effect of which he has obviously 
not thought over. The Premier said :—‘ There was one 
remedy he would suggest to the noble and learned Lord. 
The great object of the men who sent out money-lending 
circulars was to get young men into their toils, not for the 
few shillings or pounds that they could dispose of, but to 
get them into their toils so that they shall have something 
hanging round them when they come of age, and then 
induce them to renew acceptances and force them to pay. 
He would suggest that it might be made an answer 
to an action that a similar debt had been contracted 
by the person sued when under age to the same 
plaintiff. If that idea could be thrown into practical 
shape, he was sure it would take away the great object 
that these men had in view, and do more than anything 
else to put an end to a practice which they unanimously 
condemned.” ‘That will never do. Such a clause would 
be a direct temptation to all young men, a temptation 
offered by the law, to break a pecuniary contract, entered 
into in full manhood and with their eyes open. The young 
man is not under dwresse when, on coming of age, he 
renews his acceptances. The money-lender can do nothing 
to him under the present laws, except expose his conduct 
to his family, and might, if he used even that weapon 
too strongly, find himself pulled up by the criminal law. 
The young man can only be tempted to renew his 
acceptances by one of three motives,—his own sense of 
honesty, he knowing that, though he was young, he 
was not really taken in when he borrowed money; 
by his own respect for verbal assurances he has given 
to the lender; or by a desire to borrow more money 
of the same man in the future. We do not see 
why, if from any of these motives he contracts a fresh 
obligation, the Legislature should tempt him to break his 
fresh engagement,—that is, in fact, to cheat the money- 
lender. The result of that permission would be that men 
with sensitive consciences would pay, and men with callous 
consciences would plead statutory exemption ; and thus the 
whole advantage which Lord Salisbury wishes to secure to 
the rising generation will be monopolised by the bad. The 
Premier will say that a young man of twenty-one is often as 
much a child asa lad of of eighteen, or more so, because he is 
conscious of a certain absence of control; but that is an argu- 
ment for raising the age of majority, not for invalidating 
debts contracted by a man of fullage. There must be a limit 
somewhere to the plea of infancy, and an arbitrary limit; 
and if we break through it even in a matter like repudiating 
a money-lender’s claim, we set up a precedent which may 
be applied next day to justify the repudiation of any 
engagement whatever,—say, a contract of marriage. If 
the young of to-day, when of full age, are still so foolish 
that they cannot be trusted not to sign rash acceptances 
for money, they cannot be trusted to sign anything, and 
the whole of our laws had better be revised with this 
curious new principle injected into them, that “a fool 
has no responsibilities which a wise man can enforce.” 
We do not want to treat English young men of full age as 
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if they were still under pupillage, still less to make of 
them acute sharpers playing off upon money-lenders all 
the legal tricks to which those personages themselves 
resort. After all, a money-lender, though he is not a nice 
person, and is possibly described in Scripture under the 
word “extortioner,” is a taxpaying citizen, and entitled, 
when he makes a contract with a free man of full age, to 
all the benefit it confers. It was a strong measure to re- 
duce his right to interest in every bankruptcy case to 5 per 
eent., when his debtor had contracted to pay 40 per cent. ; 
but to invalidate his claim altogether because the new con- 
tract is intended as compensation for default under an old 
one, is too like confiscation. If it is alleged that the 
new acceptance is signed under coercion, then of course 
it may be right to invalidate it, but then coercion should 
be proved in the ordinary way. Lord Salisbury’s clause will 
not do, but we can support the remainder of the measure 
about to be proposed heartily, with this one qualification. 
We are travelling far year by year in the direction of irre- 
sponsibility for the young, and, indeed, for the feeble of all 
kinds, and we are not satisfied that we shall not end by 
making them all feebler. They say this has been the case 
with many inmates of the asylums, who openly threaten 
their keepers, because, whatever they do, they are, as 
lunatics, outside law; and we may find, if we go too far, 
that the same sense of exemption from consequences 
greatly increases the natural recklessness of the young. 
There are no more whippings for rich boys, and there are 


to be apparently no more chances of ruin. 
y E print in another column a very interesting letter 

from “ An Octogenarian Rector.” He takes ex- 
ception to our remarks on the training of curates on 
two grounds,—one, that the preaching of to-day is, after 
all, better than the preaching of half-a-century ago; the 
other, that preaching, like other arts, is best learned by 
practice. Upon the first ground we shall not quarrel with 
him. There are certainly far more good preachers now 
than there were about 1840, and the best preachers now are 
probably better than the best preachers then. But this does 
not touch our contention that a very large proportion of the 
sermons delivered to-day are bad ; and as the total number of 
sermons preached is very much greater, the chances of the 
ordinary bearer may be even worse than they were formerly. 
There is no need, however, to go deeply into comparisons of 
this kind. “An Octogenarian Rector ” will not, we think, 
deny that a great many sermous are preached every Sunday 
to which it is impossible to listen with either pleasure or 
profit. There is very little in them, to begin with, and 
what there is, is not improved by any advantages of 
delivery. We attributed this state of things to two 
main causes,—the great multiplication of sermons, and the 
want of preparation in the preachers. Men are expected 
to preach more sermons than a young man, at all events, 
can possibly furnish without serious injury to their 
quality ; and they are not properly trained to preach even 
that minimum of sermons which may fairly be demanded 
ef them. According to “An Octogenarian Rector,” the 
former evil is working its own cure. “ There are not a few 
churches in which the first step on the pulpit-stairs is the 
signal for a stampede by a large number of the most 
‘genteel’ looking, but certainly not the best-mannered, of 
the so-called worshippers.” But this is not, to our thinking, 
at all a satisfactory way out of the difficulty. We do not 
wish to encourage bad manners in any congregation, nor is 
this particular exhibition of them to be found except in 
“ genteel” churches. There may be stampedes in Western 
London or in large towns, but they are not common in the 
country, and we should be sorry to see them become so. 
Nor was it of the people who want to run away that we were 
chiefly thinking. We had rather in our mind the “ hungry 
sheep” who “look up and are not fed,”—the people who 
by custom and wish are disposed to listen to sermons, and 
who, from no fault of their own, listen to them with so 
little benefit. A change which would lessen the number 
of sermons to be prepared would be of service to this class 
in two ways. It would get them by degrees out of the 
habit of hearing more sermons than they can take in to 
any good purpose, and it would—though here “ An Octo- 
genarian Rector” does not agree with us—improve the 
quality of those they continued to hear. It would be a 
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very much better thing that a preacher should have only 
one sermon to prepare for each Sunday, though he might 





have to preach it three times, than that he should have to 
prepare three sermons distinguished from one another by 
at least a superficial difference. Now, if it were made clear 
by the arrangement of the services that each of the three 
congregations that have to be provided for is only expected 
to attend one sermon each Sunday, no one need comp’ain 
of the want of variety in the pulpit. Moreover, the stampede 
before referred to would, for the most part, be rendered 
unnecessary. The “genteel” worshippers who left the 
church before, or did not come in till after, the sermon, 
might be charitably supposed to have heard it already, or 
to be intending to hear it subsequently. 

After all, however, this is but a small thing in compari- 
son with the need of some provision for the better training 
of preachers. Here “ An Octogenarian Rector” has nothing 
to suggest except greater patience in the hearers. They are 
to “suffer fools gladly,” and so to prove that ‘they them- 
selves are [really] wise,—i.e., suffer them “for a while at 
their own cost, in consideration of the general advantages 
to accrue through the fools also becoming wise.” Against 
this remedy we should have nothing to say if it promised 
to work the required cure. But we cannot see that it 
has any promise of doing this. Constant preaching with- 
out adequate preparation has no tendency to improve a 
preacher; on the contrary, it is likely to stereo- 
type old faults and to breed new ones. He will grow 
accustomed to getting up into the pulpit with no 
clear sense of what he is going to say, if he is fluent 
enough to preach without book, and with a too clear sense, if 
he writes his sermon, that he has hurriedly filled the 
required minimum of pages with a series of hastily diluted 
commonplaces. Consequently, the “really wise” among his 
hearers will have sacrificed themselves in vain. The fools 
they suffer will be the more likely to remain fools by 
reason of their tolerance of them. The reason why we 
think the Bishop of Lichfield’s plan is at least worth a 
trial, is that it will help to make sermons fewer, as well as to 
secure some degree of supervision over the sermons preached 
during the first two years of a man’s clerical life. 

We are very far, however, from thinking that to restrict 
the number of a man’s sermons during the two years he 
ordinarily remains a’ deacon, is the only, or even the chief, 
reform that is needed. We are inclined to expect more 
from a suggestion made a week or two back by a writer in 
the Guardian, that Bishops should not allow every incum- 
bent in their diocese to give a title as a matter of course. 
A newly ordained curate is in the place of an apprentice, 
and morally his rector is as much bound as any other 
master to give him the necessary training. It is by no 
means every rector who is qualified either by character or 
knowledge to discharge this duty; and the question 
whether he is so qualified is one about which a Bishop ought 
to be satisfied, either from his own knowledge or from that of 
others, before he ordains a deacon to that curacy. This would 
be no hardship on the men who are not allowed to give titles 
—except in so far as it is a hardship to have their incom- 
petence as teachers and trainers recognised by the Bishop— 
for there are always curates who are already in priest’s 
orders to be had. The only objection to which the plan is 
really open, is that it might, in the hands of a very strong 
and very reckless partisan, be used for the discouragement of 
views which the Bishop dislikes. Conceivably, a Low- 
Church Bishop might refuse to allow any but Low-Church 
incumbents to give titles; but the injustice of this would 
be so apparent, that we should have no fear of its coming 
to pass. This plan would meet, we think, the difficulty 
raised by “An Octogenarian Rector.” He protests 
against the assumption ‘that the time and attention which 
the young curate is not obliged to give to preaching will 
be dedicated to theological studies and serious thought.” 
What is there, he asks, “in the antecedents of the majority 
of candidates for Holy Orders to afford promise of this ” ? 
Very little, probably, in the case of young men who are 
left to themselves without help or guidance to make the best 
of their first years as curates. But this only strengthens our 
contention that they ought not to be thus left to themselves. 
It should be a perfectly recognised fact that an incumbent 
who gives a young man a title thereby pledges himself 
to give, besides the title, some genuine attention and 
supervision to his curate’s studies and modes of passing 
his time. “An Octogenarian Rector” concedes that any 
curate may be capable of something like study under 
pressure of approaching examinations, but he does not 
think, and we admit has no reason to think, in the 
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case of a large number, that either their habits, their 
tastes, or their tone of mind, can be “relied upon for 
their turning to account opportunities for the due use 
of which there is no near or definite test to which they 
are obliged to look forward.” In the hands of a good 
rector, something in the nature of an intermediate test would 
be supplied. Where there was a very strong tendency to 
idleness, or conceit, or frivolity, it would not, of course, 
be removed by the mere fact of being under a competent 
trainer, but it would be very decidedly checked. The curate 
would be told what to read; hints would be given him as 
to the best way of making his sermons grow out of his 
reading; and over and above any natural disposition he 
might have to listen to suggestions made obviously for his 
own good, he would know that his admission to priest’s 
orders, and consequently his power of emancipating him- 
self from tutelage, might be deferred in consequence of 
his rector’s report. There are other experiments which 
might be tried with the same object, but it is to this that 
we should look with most hope and confidence. 








WAS THACKERAY MOST SATIRIST OR NOVELIST ? 
ISS AMELIA B. EDWARDS, LL.D., who delivered 

an interesting lecture at the Birkbeck Institution last 

week on “ The Art of the Novelist,” was extremely indignant 
with the view of Thackeray which classes him as a cynic, and 
no doubt the word is a complete misnomer. A cynic, we take 
it, means a man who feels more pleasure in dwelling on the 
evil in life than on the good, and who exaggerates the amount 
of evil in the exclusiveness of his interestin it. Rochefoucauld 
was, we suppose, a cynic; Swift was a cynic; Lord Chesterfield 
was a cynic. Thackeray was not a cynic. But when Miss 
Edwards adds that “Thackeray was the greatest master of 
fiction the world had ever seen;” that “the human heart had 
no secrets for him; all its weaknesses, all its littlenesses, all 
its tendernesses were open to him; no man had a more 
passionate loathing of all that was base, or a more passionate 
admiration of all that was lofty, simple-minded, and loyal,” 
her estimate seems to us to overleap the truth and fall on the 
other side. To our mind, Thackeray is a great novelist, but a 
still greater satirist. He loves to depict human life as itis, but 
he loves still more to depict it as it is to the eye which is much 
more fascinated by the vision of its shortcomings, than by the 
contemplation of its strength. We fully admit that he 
delighted to recognise the tenderness of the human heart. 
His own heart was a tender one, and he had the most ready 
sympathy with the tenderness of others; but even when he is 
dwelling on the tenderness of the human heart, what he sees 
most vividly is the weak side of that tenderness rather than its 
strong side. There isa vein of weakness in almost all his better 
men and women, and the number of the better men and women 
is not nearly so great as the number of the worse. It is surely 
gross exaggeration to say that “no man had amore passionate 
loathing of all that was base” than Thackeray. Was not Becky 
the very impersonation of all that was base, and that, too, in 
combination with very great strength of purpose and will ?>— 
yet is it possible for any careful reader of “ Vanity Fair” to 
doubt that Thackeray had a decided weakness for Becky ? What 
does he say of her in the striking preface to “ Vanity Fair?” 
“ The famous little Becky puppet has been pronounced to be un- 
commonly flexible in the joints and lively on the wire.” Isit not 
perfectly evident that he had a secret tenderness for Becky, and 
was exceedingly proud of his success in making her, in spite of 
her utter wickedness and baseness, so deeply interesting as she 
is to all those who read with eyes in their heads? Thackeray is 
greater as a satirist than he isasa novelist. His picture of life 
had not the large breadth and wholesomeness of Sir Walter 
Scott’s. He dwelt with great subtlety and sympathy, no doubt, 
on the pathos of life; he exposed its illusions with a depth of 
compassion for those who were betrayed by them, that could 
not easily be exceeded: but it was hardly possible for him to 
paint even a Colonel Newcome without making us feel how 
needlessly he fell a victim to his own credulousness, or to dwell 
on the virtues of Lady Castlewood without touching rather 
satirically on the rivalry between herself and her daughter. 
Thackeray does not paint human life from the poiut of view 
of a mere artist. He paints it from the point of view of an 
artist who is much more profoundly possessed with the 
sense of its moral failure than of any other aspect of 
the vision. On the title-page of “ Vanity Fair,” the clown 
is depicted surveying his own weak, haggard, and miserably 








jocose face in a cracked looking-glass, which reflects the most 
ludicrous of his features as it is disfigured by the crack that 
crosses it. That is Thackeray all over. It may be said that 
it is appropriate to a book that calls itself “ Vanity Fair,” 
and to no other. Beitso; but then, “ Vanity Fair ” is quite the 
greatest of Thackeray’s works, and the others are greatest where 
they approximate most closely to the satire of “ Vanity Fair.” 
Open “ Vanity Fair” where you will, without any sort of 
selection, and nine times out of ten at least, you will light on 
a picture of pride, emptiness, folly, valgarity, weakness, or vice, 
—on Miss Crawley, or Jim or Pitt Crawley, or George Osborne, 
or Jos Sedley, or Becky, or Lord Steyne. No one can ever 
treat Thackeray as anything but a satirist who looks at his own 
illustrations of his own story, and enters into the spirit of 
them. We quite admit that they did not do him justice, 
that they exaggerated greatly the vulgarer aspects of his 
characters, and obliterated the manlier aspects. Still, that only 
betrays to which aspect of them his own conception of his own 
characters really leaned. It leaned to the satirical view of 
them, not to the mere novelist’s view. He felt that his own 
attention was fixed chiefly on the flaws, and in his illus- 
trations he drew the flaws with an exaggerated emphasis 
which often seemed to make his dramatis personx the actors 
in a sorry farce. That was unjust to his own literary 
insight, which was keen enough, but it showed clearly 
the true drift of his mind. Even in working out his 
finest conceptions, he could not let the flaw remain in its 
natural proportion to the whole; he could not help giving it 
an emphasis and a significance which made it the central 
point even of the nobler figures. 

Indeed, the tenderness of sympathy, the warmth of feeling, 
on which Thackeray’s admirers so justly dwell, is not only 
not inconsistent with the satirist’s attitude of mind, it is 
essential to the highest kind of satire,—the kind of satire in 
which Thackeray most excelled. Without the tenderness and 
pathos, the satire would not be half as keen, for the tender- 
ness and pathos are themselves made subservient to the banter. 
As Mr. Herman Merivale says in one of the charming chapters 
on Thackeray’s youth which introduce the volume on 
“Thackeray ” in the “ Great Writers” series, so soor as Pen- 
dennis sees Miss Fotheringay relax from her great stage-parts 
only “ to make a poy,” she shines all the brighter in Pendennis’s 
eyes for her “adorable simplicity ;” but then, the point on 
which Thackeray concentrates attention,—both his own atten- 
tion and the attention of his readers,—is not the pathos in the 
lad’s illusion, but the extravagance of that illusion, the 
absolute contrast between the real state of things in Captain 
Costigan’s household, and the glory in which poor Pen- 
dennis’s imagination bathed them. It is not the pathos of 
the mistake on which he concentrates the force of his delinea- 
tion, but the ludicrousness of it; and without the pathetic 
aspect of the illusion, the picture of the needy and selfish 
household would lose half its force. We should read 
Thackeray’s stories not only by the light of the illustrations 
with which he himself loved to illustrate them, wherein we 
see the absurdities of the situations exaggerated exactly as he 
in his own mind exaggerated them, but by the light of the 
verses which he wrote. We quite agree with Mr. Merivale that 
Thackeray was a poet, but we should add that he was a 
satirical poet. Even the tenderest verse that he composed 
has a despairing accent given to it by the self-mockery per- 
vading the mood in which it was written. And his strongest 
impulse in the use of rhyme was to enhance the effect of the 
farce or tragi-comedy in human fate, by its aid. Mr. Merivale 
gives us a new and characteristic specimen of his verse, which 
was also the first specimen of it :— 

“It was ‘a parody of an intended speech of Lalor Sheil’s upon 
Penenden Heath which he was not allowedto deliver ...... but 
of which, before he left town to attend the meeting in question, he 
had taken the precaution to send copies te some of the leading 
journals for insertion. This little jeu d’esprit’ (says Dr. Cornish) 
‘Thackeray allowed me to send to the Western Luminary; and I 
question whether this was not the first appearance in print of an 
author who was destined by-and-by to occupy so distinguished a 
place among the most classical writers of the present day.’ The 
verses were these :— 

‘Irn1sH MELODY. 
(Air, “The Minstrel Boy’’) 
* Mister Shiel into Kent has gone, 
On Penenden Heath you'll find him 
Nor think you that he came alone, 
There’s Doctor Doyle behind him. 
“Men of Kent,” said the little man, 
“Tf you hate Emancipation, 
You’re a set of fools.” He then began 
A cut and dry oration, 
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He strove to speak, but the men of Kent 
Began a grievous shouting, 

When out of his waggon the little man went, 
And put a stop to his spouting. 


‘What thouch these heretics heard me not,” 
Quoth he to his friend Canonical, 

** My speech is safe in the Times, I wot, 
And eke in the Morning Chronicle.’’’”” 


Indeed, Thackeray hardly ever used verse with so much gusto 
as when it gave additional emphasis to his satirical humour. 
Who can read the “ Ballads of Policeman X,” or the Irish 
ballads, without noticing the singularly strong relief in which 
the rhyme throws out those satirical pictures of human folly 
and infirmity ? 
« Eliza, she informed her master,— 
Kinder they than missises are,-— 
How in marriage he had ast her, 

Like a galliant British tar,” 
where the satire on masters for their greater kindness to 
female servants than their wives display, is introduced partly 
for its own sake, but partly also to give occasion for the 
vulgarism in the third line which substitutes “ast her” 
for “asked her.” In Thackeray’s hands, verse lent as much 
point to the mockery, as his pencil lent to it in his illus- 
trations. 

On any impartial view of Thackeray’s works, his genius 
will certainly shine out as that of a satirist of human life, 
rather than as that of a vivid delineator of all the most signifi- 
cant aspects of that life. Some of his books, like “ Barry 
Lyndon” and “The Book of Snobs,” are entirely conceived in 
the attitude of scorn and contempt. Even the greatest of his 
books, which we take to be “ Vanity Fair,” is presented to us 
predominantly from the same point of view, not, indeed, without 
a deep insight into the more loveable aspects of human nature, 
—for, without that insight the satire would lose half its 
edge,—but without that level apprehension of all that is good 
and commonplace, as well as of all that is bad, which marks, 
for instance, the genius of Scott, and, in her greater works, 
the genius of George Eliot. George Eliot was, indeed, 
more or less diverted from her natural impartiality to the 
satiric point of view, by the admiration in which Thackeray 
was held, at the time she first wrote. But by the time she 
touched her highest point in “ Middlemarch,” no one could 
say that she fixed any excess of attention on the flaws and 
blots in human nature, to the disadvantage of its disinterested- 
ness, its earnestness, its strength, and its purity. But even 
in “The Newcomes,” even in “Esmond,” it is impossible not 
to feel that Thackeray’s highest art was the art of the satirist, 
—a kindly satirist indeed, a satirist who keenly felt the sharp 
thrusts of his own dissecting-knife,—but still the satirist who 
could not help spending more time and more labour and more 
interest on the episodes in which human nature collapsed, and 
fell as it were to pieces, than he did on the episodes in which 
human nature displayed its nobler and its more spiritual 
features. 





THE SECRET OF DELPHI. 

HE millionaires of England and America have lost a 
great opportunity. They might have dug up Delphi, 

and they have let the French do it. The French Government 
has apparently made an agreement with the Greek Ministry 
under which it is permitted to make a thorough investigation 
on the site of the temple of the oracle, and in the whole 
district round it, any objects found, or a proportion of them, 
being of course forwarded to Athens. The Chamber last 
week voted a credit of 500,000 fr. (£20,000) for the furtherance 
of the enterprise, and it will consequently be attempted by a 
sufficient force of labourers, working in full security, without 
conditions as to time, and guided by men familiar with all 
that books and museums can teach them on the subject, men, 
too, among whom there will be practical engineers, who would 
engage for an adequate remuneration to pulverise the very 
rocks upon which the temple stood. An investigation so con- 
ducted may lead to an important “find.” The Temple of 
Delphi was plundered, no doubt, repeatedly, and by men who 
would leave little of value behind them, and one of them at least, 
the Emperor Constantine, had no reverence for Apollo ; but the 
object of the plunderers seems always to have been either gold 
and silver, or the artistic treasures which the reverence of cen- 
turies had collected within walls held by the tradition of ages 
to be inviolable to any foreign foe. There were surely other 
things in Delphi than vessels of gold and silver, statues or 
votive swords. Thetemple was the centre of a cult, an object of 





guardianship to a hereditary priesthood which endured for at 
least eight hundred years, and which was compelled during all 
that time, by the very conditions of its existence, to know more 
and think more deeply than the world around it. The most 
reasonable explanation of the long duration of faith in the 
oracle of Delphi is, that the messages it conveyed to 
its suppliants, and the counsel it gave them, were really 
the messages and the counsel of a higher civilisation, 
—of men, that is, much better informed, much more 
carefully trained to think, and much more disinterested 
than themselves. About the information there can hardly 
be a question. The priesthood of Delphi lived in the carre- 
four of the Greek world; they saw and conversed with men 
of all the countries they knew of; and they had the means of 
learning facts about personal character, the resources of 
States, and the general policy of each Court or city, such as 
nowadays are open only to the ablest diplomatists when living 
in the most frequented of European capitals. They knew all 
that could be known; they were consulted by the compara- 
tively ignorant; and they naturally could pronounce shrewd 
opinions, none the less impressive because custom permitted 
them to shroud them in the half-intelligible language affected 
in all ages by prophets, soothsayers, astrologers, and some 
of the greatest expounders of the law. That they thought 
more deeply than their contemporaries, follows from their 
position. They had to protect the reputation of their shrine 
for more than human wisdom; they had to gather the 
information of which we have spoken; and they had to ward 
off dullness from lives passed in a kind of seclusion, led 
probably from infancy to age in one place, and occupied in 
studying, or appearing to study, a single subject. They 
belonged to the most intellectual race of that time, or perhaps 
of any time, and they were hereditary,—that is to say, they 
lived from birth to death in an atmosphere of transmitted 
culture, with objects of beauty or curiosity all around them, 
and amidst events which, whatever we moderns may think, must 
have contained for them some element of mystery and awe. 
As for the disinterestedness, it is a little harder to prove; 
but we take it that any body of men whose duty it is to 
think first of its own functions, would become, as regards the 
external world, intellectually disinterested,—that is, would 
judge men from a position apart. Kings do, and diplo- 
matists do, and the priests of the Delphic oracle were 
the diplomatists of the whole Greek world. Doubtless 
they thought of their corporation first, but outside that, 
would they at heart care greatly who won or who lost, 
or misread the force of men or of races from sheer pre- 
judice? They might give a prejudiced or even a paid-for 
answer, but internally they would be fairer than any of those 
who consulted them, and internal fairness goes a long 
way towards the balunced judgment which we call wisdom. 
It is nearly impossible that a hieratic body of that kind 
should not in that age have endeavoured to keep up an 
esoteric knowledge, that it should not have preserved records 
of its own achievements at least, or that it should not have 
prepared secret chambers in which to protect its most valued 
treasures against a day of wrath. There was every facility 
for so doing, for the priesthood had unusual wealth, many 
dependents and slaves, and a long experience in excavating 
the limestone rock upon which the sacred structures stood. 
There must have been crypts in Delphi, probably many and 
extensive crypts, and it is quite possible that they may not all 
have been ravaged, and that French explorers, with dynamite 
and boring-machines at their disposal, may discover for the 
world a chamber full of records, possibly sacred writings, 
possibly even of narrative books about the political problems 
incessantly submitted to the interpreters of Apollo. 


They will hardly find a still more interesting thing,—a clear 
exposition written by a priest of his idea of the oracle, and 
of the way in which it was worked. The French, it is said, 
intend to search with special care for the “secret of Delphi,” 
the way in which the apparent ecstasy of the Pythoness was 
produced. We can well believe it, for they are iconoclasts in 
the bone, and nothing would please them better than to find a 
whole arrangement of rock tubes clearly artificial, through 
which the priests could have transmitted orders to their 
trained actress, or have sent up the “intoxicating vapour” 
which, as the ancient world believed, produced the “ posses- 
sion” visible in the living figure on the tripod. Even if they 
do this, however, which is possible, though unlikely, they will 
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faave told us little about what we desire most to know,— 
namely, what the priests thought about it all. “That man- 
kind is very easily deceived,” will be the answer of many 
readers, who have assumed from Eton days that the augurs 
laughed at one another; but that is rather a Cockney explana- 
tion. We have not seen augurs, though augurs still exist; 
but we have seen astrologers at work, and the last impulse 
which possesses them is that of jocularity, sinister or other- 
wise. If there is one thing certain about the human mind, it 
is that men can believe, and believe strongly, that arrange- 
ments which they have effected themselves, and effected often 
from the most corrupt or sordid motives, are nevertheless 
overruled, and as it were mastered, by power wholly external 
to themselves. Half the Lamas who themselves choose the 
¢ehild to be the Dalai Lama, believe him a reincarnation,—at 
all events, are willing to die painful deaths for that apparently 
absurd faith. If history has any truth in it, Kings and 
Cardinals and Ambassadors have intrigued and lied and 
menaced and bribed during a Conclave to secure the elec- 
tion of their favourite nominee, and have all the while 
believed, sincerely believed we mean, that the candidate 
at last selected’ became Pope through the inspiration 
of the Holy Spirit. Why not, if “blindly the wicked 
work the righteous will of Heaven,” and man, with all his 
basenesses, can be a channel for grace? Nothing is more 
probable than that the Delphi priesthood, though conscious 
that they prepared the answers, conscious even that they forged 
them for money, for ages watched the ascent of the Pythia 
to her tripod with a certain awe, doubted if they could 
wholly control her answer, and even modified that answer—as 
Eastern astrologers certainly do—in strict accordance with the 
understood rules by which they regularly interpreted her 
utterances when the delirium or drunkenness or hypnotised 
-condition, or whatever it was, seized upon her. We do not 
believe in complete and conscious imposture lasting so long, 
any more than we believe in a succession of actresses con- 
tinuing for eight hundred years, and throughout that time 
deceiving the keenest eyesin the world. There must have been 
:-an element of faith, superstition, lingering credulity—call it 
what you will—embedded in the hierophants’ service ; and if we 
could only know its kind and its extent, we should know more 
of the motive-powers which moved the ancient world than any 
histories will ever tell us. Weshall not get that, however, even 
af the French savants stumble on the hidden library of Delphi, 
or the crypt in which the priests recorded, if they did record, 
the history of their temple and the Greek world. Only a 
priest could tell us the priests’ thoughts; and in all that time, 
longer than the period which has elapsed since the Norman 
Conquest, no priest would have had the needful habit of 
‘mental introversion. Self-analysis is modern, and the priest 
“of Delphi not only would not have understood himself, but if 
‘he recorded such things accurately in a way that outsiders 
might one day understand, would have held himself a traitor 
.to his order, to his salt, and to that Something which, as he was 
‘nalf-convinced, intervened to afiect the speech of the priestess 
~who was in his eyes at once an instrument of able men—used, 
‘by-the-way, the historians say, usually for good—and in some 
sense impenetrable by his thought, inspired. 





THE CRY OF PLAGIARISM. 

HAT is the exact measure of the iniquity that a man 
commits in plagiarising, in giving utterance to 
another man’s ideas without publicly acknowledging his 
indebtedness? Whom does he defraud, and who has the 
wright to arraign him? Not the man whose ideas have been 
stolen, apparently; for, as a rule, he shows himself quite 
indifferent to the theft, and will sometimes even congratulate 
himself that he has produced that which was worth the 
‘stealing. Is not imitation the sincerest form of flattery, and 
how could his neighbour flatter him more sincerely than by 
wishing to father his ideas? The world has already accorded 
him his meed of praise, and in applauding another they take 
away nothing from what they have already given to him; 
‘therefore, if he be a wise man, he will prudently hold 
his tongue, and comfortably enjoy the repetition of praise 
out of which the world has been tricked. The world 
has been tricked, undoubtedly, but is the world a sufferer 
or the poorer on that account? Hardly: it is true that, 
in a certain sense, it has paid twice for the same article; 
but the article was worth just as much the second time as it 








was the first. The original inventor of the article was paid 
in his day according to his deserts; the second inventor, the 
man who finds an article that the world has already bought, 
so to speak, and forgotten, is paid again as if he were the 
original inventor; and the world, owing to its happy forget- 
fulness, imagines that it has received two new and separate 


things. Then who is the sufferer? And what is it that con- 
stitutes the peculiar disgracefulness of plagiarism? There is 
hardly a single public speaker, preacher, or writer who does 
not plagiarise to a certain extent, either consciously or un- 
consciously ; and yet, should any one of these extend the 
limits of his theft, steal a whole sequence of ideas from 
the same source instead of a single one here and there, 
and then commit the crowning sin of being found out, 
he will be denounced with a bitterness and an anger 
that would be excessive if directed against a pickpocket. 
Critics and journalists—chiefly, it is true, of the baser 
sort—gather around him and yelp at his heels, shrieking, 
“Stop, plagiarist!” as if he were running away with their own 
ideas ; and before the unlucky wretch can offer explanation or 
excuse, he finds himself tripped up, tried, condemned, pilloried, 
and pelted as if he were a malefactor of the most noxious 
kind. And after all, what is this grievous thing that he has 
done, and whom has he so cruelly wronged? Truly, at least, 
he has done no wrong to the mob that gibber at him and pelt 
him with mud. In saying this, we have no wish to defend the 
wilful plagiarist or his method; we have no love for the one 
or liking for the other, which, if not directly dishonest, 
is distinctly dishonourable in the eyes of honourable men: 
but there are people who are more deserving of censure 
than the plagiarist himself, and they are the people who 
hunt him down and persecute him. We have infinitely 
more sympathy for the man in the pillory than for the rabble 
that pelt him,—the one may have provoked our dislike, but 
the other provokes our loathing. The actual wrong that the 
plagiarist has committed is nothing compared to the injustice 
and inequality of his punishment. He has borrowed, and 
failed to acknowledge the debt; he cannot really be said to 
have stolen, except in the extreme case of his altering and 
murring the ideas that he borrowed, and that case is of rare 
occurrence. If he borrows and improves, we have Milton as 
an authority for saying that he has not plagiarised at all. 
Hardly a single case occurs to us of complaint from the 
original owner of the ideas. There was the story, certainly, 
of John Dennis, who found that the management of his 
theatre had substituted Macbeth for his own play, but had 
retained the use of the stage thunder which he had been at such 
pains to invent. “See how the rascals use me!” he cried; 
“they will not let my play run, and yet they steal my thunder.” 
But that could not fairly be called a case of plagiarism, 
for there can be but little doubt but that the thunder was 
improved by being associated with the play of Macbeth 
instead of that of Appius and Virginius. In any case, if 
Dennis had been paid once for his thunder, he was not a 
victim. Indeed, plagiarism has no victims; it is not a crime 
committed against society, but a small sin that the sinner 
commits against himself and his own conscience. And we 
call it small advisedly, because, as it happens, it is a weakness 
from which the greatest of men have not been free. Men who 
should have been satiated with well-deserved praise of their 
own, have yet not scrupled to borrow in addition the laurels 
of others. It is a peculiar kind of littleness that is very often 
found in a great man’s character. 


But to come to a particular case of plagiarism. On 
Sunday, February 8th, the Lord Mayor delivered a sermon at 
the Polytechnic before a society of young men, which sermon 
was in places identical, word for word, with another sermon 
that Mr. Spurgeon had preached and published more than 
twenty years ago. There was no question of coincidence: 
portions of the Lord Mayor’s sermon were indisputably copied 
from that of Mr. Spurgeon. In fact, the Lord Mayor had 
stolen Mr. Spurgeon’s thunder. Mr. Spurgeon does not seem 
to have resented the theft; possibly he was pleased to hear 
the sound of his thunder again, and was glad that the walls of 
the Polytechnic as well as those of the Tabernacle should 
resound with its echoes,—for it was indeed very excellent 
thunder, and he had no reason to be ashamed of it. But if 
Mr. Spurgeon was content, a certain evening newspaper was 
not. The tender solicitude that it habitually displays with 
regard to the consciences and private morals of public men 
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had received a rude shock, and it immediately despatched a 
representative to extract a fullfconfession or a satisfactory 
explanation from the detected plagiarist. The Lord Mayor, 
however, would appear to have declined an interview— 
perhaps he failed to recognise the right of his would-be 
confessor—and to have sent a courteous message to the 
effect that he had not read Mr. Spurgeon’s sermon, but 
that he would be very pleasedjto read it. It was evident, 
then, that he did not know whose sermon he had been 
preaching. Now, there is one very rational inference to be 
drawn, and that is, that the Lord Mayor, being a very busy 
man, had no time for writing sermons himself, and had em- 
ployed a third person to write one for him, and that third 
person had derived his inspiration from Mr. Spurgeon. That 
is one possible explanation ; and there might be a dozen others, 
equally simple and free from discredit. But supposing that 
that particular explanation was the correct one, and that the 
Lord Mayor employed some one to write a sermon which 
he had not time to write for himself; was he bound to 
acknowledge that the work was not his own? Well, the 
Polytechnic would hardly have thanked him for the confession. 
It is not the business of a Lord Mayor to preach sermons, 
and when he does take it upon himself to do so, it may 
naturally be expected that he will preach his own; at any 
rate, few people would be interested in hearing him read an 
old one. At the worst, then, he has been guilty of under- 
taking a commission that he had not time to fulfil properly. 
And now, putting the extreme case—for which there is not 
a tittle of evidence, and which, moreover, is highly improbable 
—that the Lord Mayor did not write his sermon himself, 
not for want of time but for want of capacity, that he under- 
took a commission that he knew he could not fulfil, and that 
he deliberately tried to get credit as a preacher by passing 
off as his own the work of another man. In that case, there 
is no question of pecuniary gain; it is merely a question of 
undeserved praise. Of what has he been guilty? He has been 
guilty of a littleness which many men, greater and more 
eminent than himself, have betrayed before. The Lord Mayor 
of London wished to pose as a preacher. And for the crime, 
at once unproved and improbable, he is bullied, badgered, 
branded as a liar, and held up to the scorn of all men! 

We are getting weary of this ery of plagiarism. There are 
some genial critics who seem to make it their business to catch 
the literary man tripping, entrap him into telling an apparent 
lie, and then confront him with parallel columns. Very often 
the similarity between those columns is of the most flimsy 
kind, and might easily be explained away; but the world is 
generally prone to think the worst, and an unfortunate man 
whose memory may have played him false, stands condemned 
and put toshame. The plagiarist, even though guilty, might 
well be left to his own punishment : ill-gotten goods rarely 
prosper, and his, if they be ill-gotten, will bring him no profit. 
If he steals, and mars in the stealing, he will only do himself 
harm; if he steals and improves, he may well be forgiven. 
There is much common-sense in Moliére’s dictum: “ Je prends 
mon bien ott je le trouve.” Had he not reason to call his own 
the goods that he had stolen so magnificently ? But the outcry 
of theft does not proceed, as a rule, from those whose thunder 
has been stolen, but from the people who have no thunder 
that is worth stealing. It is the easiest form of criticism to 
accuse a man of want of originality, and it is one that com- 
mends itself especially to little minds. Little critics, like 
other little creatures, make a great deal too much noise in 
chorus, and we wish that they would not sing their favourite 
refrain so persistently. 





MILITARY TACTICS OF ANIMALS. 


HE training of dogs to act as messengers and sentries in 

war, reminds us that many animals are themselves in 

the habit of using methods and means to secure their own 

safety against surprise, or the success of attacks on the lives 

or property of others, which in some cases exhibit a high 
degree of military training and organisation. 

Regular sentries, duly relieved at intervals, are employed 
by so many of the gregarious quadrupeds and larger birds, 
that their use seems to be rather the rule than the exception. 
Chamois, wild sheep, ibex, and other mountain antelopes, as 
well as the guanacos of South America, always post a sentinel. 
So do seals when sleeping on the rocks; and the peccaries, the 





small wild pigs of South America, which are fond of lying in 
the hollow trunks of fallen trees, are said to leave a guard at 
the entrance, whose place, if he be shot, is occupied almost 
mechanically by the next in order within the trunk. This. 
instinct survives even with animals in captivity. When the: 
prairie-dogs at the Zoo occupied a small paddock, instead 
of the den with earth-filled boxes which is now their home, 
they always kept a sentinel on duty, though he seldom uttered 
his warning whistle, having learnt, probably, that the visitors 
would not come inside the railings. The prairie-dogs at the 
Jardin d’Acclimatation at Paris observe the same precautior.. 
Wild geese and wild swans take turns at “ sentry-go,” the 
former when feeding on land, the latter on the water. Of the 
former birds, St. John says: “ They seem to act in so organised 
and cautious a manner when feeding or roosting as to defy all 
danger. When a flock of wild geese has fixed on a field of 
newly sown grain to feed in, before alighting they make- 
numerous circling flights, and the least suspicious object 
prevents them from pitching. Supposing that all is right and 
they do alight, the whole flock for the space of a minute or two 
remains motionless, with erect head and neck, reconnoitring the 
country round...... They now appear to have made up: 
their minds that all is safe, and are contented to leave one 
sentry, who either stands on some elevated part of the field, or 
walks slowly with the rest—never, however, venturing to pick 
up a single grain of corn, his whole energies being employed 
in watching.” After describing the march of the geese 
across the field with “a firm, active, light-infantry step,” St. 
John says: “ When the sentry thinks that he has performed 
a fair share of duty, he gives the nearest bird to him a 
sharp peck. I have seen him sometimes pull cut a bunch of 
feathers if the first hint is not immediately attended to, and 
at the same time uttering a querulous kind of ery.” St. John 
was constantly baulked of a shot by these sentinel geese, and 
when stalking wild swans on a loch, he noticed that the whole 
flock would sometimes have their heads under water except a 
sentry, who was relieved from time to time. The Port 
Meadow geese near Oxford prefer to roost, except in floods, on 
a mud-bank in the river, where they are perfectly safe from 
attack. It is necessary that the sentry should be able to give 
a signal of danger which shall be universally understood, and 
it will be found that most of the animals named have a special 
alarm-note. Ibex, mountain-sheep, and prairie-dogs whistle,. 
elephants trumpet, wild geese and swans have a kind of 
bugle-call, rabbits stamp on the ground, sheep do the same, 
and wild ducks, as the writer noticed during the late frost, 
utter a very low, cautious quack to signal “The enemy in 
sight.” Tactics of offence are rare among the larger gre- 
garious animals. Deer, antelopes, sheep, and even wild 
horses are generally peaceable creatures, and if a dispute 
arises between two herds, the leaders fight a duel, and the 
conqueror annexes the rival’s following. When Lady Florence 
Dixie’s horses were attacked by a wild drove, the biggest of 
the tame animals fought the wild leader and was beaten. 
None of the others attempted resistance, and their owners 
could with difficulty prevent their being driven off by the 
conqueror. But horses have a natural taste for drill. The 
riderless chargers at Balaclava ranged themselves in line with 
the surviving troopers ; and Byron’s fine lines in “ Mazeppa :’” 
“In one vast squadron they advance, 


A thousand horse, the wild, the free, 
Like waves that follow o’er the sea. 


They stop, they start, they snuff the air, 
Gallop a moment here and there, 
Approach, retire, wheel round and round,” 


do not seem to exaggerate the natural military instinct of the 
horse. The writer remembers to have read of a number of 
cavalry horses abandoned on the coast in a retreat, ranging 
themselves in squadrons and fighting a battle on the sands. 
The stories of their forming a ring to resist the attacks of 
wolves may be true; but it is difficult to find any reliable 
account of such combination. Indian wolves have been seen: 
to leave some of their number in ambush at points on the- 
edge of the jungle, while others drove in antelopes feeding in 
the open ground beyond. But wolves, as a rule, hunt alone or- 
in families, except when pressed by hunger. Wild dogs, 
however, habitually combine to hunt; and Baldwin, in his. 
“Game of Bengal,” mentions a case of four or five martens. 
hunting a fawn of the “muntjac,” or barking deer. But in 


real military organisation and strategy, monkeys are far ahead: 
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of all other animals, and notably the different kinds of 
baboon. Mansfield Parkins gives an excellent account of 
the tactics of the dog-faced Hamadryads, that lived in 
large colonies in the cracks in the cliffs of the Abys- 
sinian Mountains. These creatures used occasionally to plan 
a foraging expedition into the plain below, and the order of 
attack was most carefully organised, the old males marching 
in front and on the fianks, with a few to close up the rear and 
keep the rest in order. They had a code of signals, halting 
or advancing according to the barks of the scouts. When 
they reached the corn-fields, the main body plundered while 
the old males watched on all sides, but took nothing for them- 
selves. The others stowed the corn in their cheek-pouches 
and under their armpits. They are also said to dig wells 
with their hands, and work in relays. The Gelada baboons 
sometimes have battles with the Hamadryads, especially 
when the two species have a mind to rob the same field, and 
if fighting in the hills, will roll stones on to their enemies. 
Not long ago, a colony of Gelada baboons, which had been 
fired at by some black soldiers attending a Duke of Coburg- 
Gotha on a hunting expedition on the borders of Abyssinia, 
blocked a pass for some days by rolling rocks on all comers. 
This seems to give some support to a curious objection raised 
by a Chinese local Governor in a report to his superior on 
the difficulties in the way of opening to steamers the waters 
of the Upper Yangtze, which was quoted in the Times. The 
report, after noting that the inhabitants on the upper waters 
were ignorant men who might quarrel with strangers, went on 
to allege that monkeys inhabited the banks which would roll 
-down stones on the steamers. “ The two last facts,” the report 
added, “would lead to complaint from the English, and 
embroil the Celestials with them, especially if the men or the 
aonkeys kill any English.” 


The facility with which large herds of animals or flocks of 
birds travel for great distances in close array without crowding, 
-confusion, or delay, has always struck the writer as the neces- 
sary result of some system and method well understood by 
them, though in many cases not yet ascertained by us. There 
are some exceptions to the general smoothness which marks 
the evolutions of these animal regiments and army corps: the 
blind rush of the migrating bison has been known to force 
thousands into the bottomless mud of American rivers, and 
the swarms of lemmings are said to march into the sea. 
But, as a rule, herds of antelopes, of deer, or even 
flocks of mountain-sheep, will travel for days without 
disaster, arriving simultaneously at the point desired, and 
“keeping distance,” that great difficulty of the march, 
throughout the journey. A large herd of deer will gather 
in column, or break into file, and disappear through a 
mountain-pass in less time than the same number of trained 
troopers would take to “form fours;” and a flock of half- 
wild sheep on a Yorkshire moor will assemble, descend into 
the valley, cross a river in single file, and form upon the 
opposite bank without a false movement by any one of their 
number, The military precision with which flocks of birds 
wheel or advance is even more remarkable, because, in the 
‘case of some birds at least, a regular geometrical formation is 
always observed. Wild geese, wild ducks, and their relations 
adopt the V formation; and not only adhere to this, with 
certain modifications to suit circumstances, but also to a 
regular scale of distances between the different birds in the 
‘flock, so closely, that we are forced to infer that they have 
‘some strong motive for observing such an order. The old- 
fashioned explanation, that by advancing in a wedge the front 
bird acted as a kind of pioneer, to break the force of the wind, 
is, however, probably the exact reverse of the truth. Wind, 
-in moderation, is almost a necessity to the sustained flight of 
birds, and the probable object of the wedge-formation when 


advancing against the wind is, that each bird avoids the 
““ wake” of its neighbour, while at the same time the flock has 
‘a leader. When the wind blows on the side of the V, it has 


been noticed that one limb is generally much longer than the 
other, or that the birds forming one limb occupy positions 
‘which coincide with the spaces between the birds on the 
windward side, and are thus exposed to the wind-current. 
But often with a strong side-wind the wedge-formation is 
abandoned altogether, and the ducks fly in single file, though 
the “distances” are always accurately kept. If these dis- 
tances could be measured, they would probably be found to 
bear some relation to the space required by the particular 





species to make a turn, more or less complete, to either side. 
The sudden changes in the method of flight, from steady beats 
of the wing to gliding or sailing, which takes place with such 
wonderful uniformity of time and action in the flight of flocks 
of starlings or plovers, are probably due to corresponding 
changes in the force or direction of the wind, affecting 
simultaneously all the birds of the flock. But for deter- 
mining the causes of these ordered changes in the aerial 
tactics of birds, a body of observation has yet to be obtained, 
for which London, with its parks and lakes and wild fowl, 
offers unusual facilities. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


CURATES’ SERMONS. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
S1z,—May I offer a few remarks arising out of your article on 
“The Training of Curates”? It is mainly devoted to their 
preaching, and to that I will confine myself in what I wish to 
say. Yourstrictures, however, upon preaching are not confined 
to curates, but extend to rectorsalso. This, I presume, is to be 
explained by your thinking that the faults and deficiencies of 
the pulpit are largely due to the premature employment of the 
younger clergy as preachers. You seem to be of opinion that 
the consequences of this are more or less lasting, so that the 
hearers of sermons, by whomsoever delivered, “have a bad 
time of it.” And there can be no doubt that appearances fully 
justify this last representation, although the cause to which it 
is due may not be so certain. Impatience of preaching in 
general is as marked a feature of the church-going of to-day 
as was the demand for preaching of that of previous genera- 
tions. In my own earlier days, I have repeatedly administered 
the rebuke, “ No sermon, no congregation,” to those who could 
not be got to come to church “only for prayers;” whereas 
nowadays there are not a few churches in which the first step 
on the pulpit stairs—rector’s or curate’s—is the signal for a 
stampede by a large number of the most “genteel” looking, but 
certainly not the best-mannered, of the so-called worshippers. 

But, Sir, was it the case in those palmy days of preaching 
that curates occupied the pulpit less frequently, in comparison 
with incumbents, than they do now? Was the greater attrac- 
tion due to the general principle of the nonum prematur in 
annum, having been more extensively acted upon in the form 
of pulpit silence imposed upon the clerical neophyte? I 
cannot answer these questions with any confidence ; but I very 
much doubt whether, on the whole, the relative difference was 
greater than it now is: and this I know, that if the curate of 
1891 has two or three times as many sermons to preach as 
had he of, say, 1840, each of those earlier sermons was required 
to be two or three times longer than would be endured from 
any but some dozen or two of the most popular preachers that 
the English Church can at present produce. 

But the main question raised by your article seems to 
be, whether it would not be well that the Bishop of Lichfield’s 
plan of imposing pulpit silence upon those most recently 
ordained should be adopted by the rest of the Bishops. The 
plan rests upon the two assumptions that preaching, as a 
whole, would be better if much more limited to the elder 
clergy, and that hereafter it would be, as a whole, improved 
by the devotion of more time to the acquisition of qualifica- 
tions for it before it is attempted. As to the former of these 
assumptions, I will only say that I cannot regard it as 
anything more than an assumption. And as to exclusion 
from the pulpit facilitating due preparation for its duties, 
I entertain the gravest doubts; nay, I incline strongly to 
the belief that it would have the very contrary effect. This 
notion, again, is based upon an assumption, and one which I 
must think far from tenable. It is that the time and attention 
which the young curate is not obliged to give to preaching 
will be dedicated to theological studies and serious thought. 
But what is there to afford promise of this in the antecedents 
of the majority of candidates for Holy Orders? Capable, 
it may be, of something like study under pressure of ap- 
proaching examinations, upon passing which so much is 
staked, are their habits, their tastes, and their tone of mind, 
for the most part, such as may be relied upon for their turn- 
ing to account opportunities for the due use of which there 
is no near or definite test to which they are obliged to look 
forward 2? I would submit, too, whether pulpit excellence 
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does not, like so many other accomplishments, greatly depend 
upon practice, and whether the loss to the whole Church will 
not be greater through debarring the younger clergy from that 
practice, than will be at all compensated by sparing some 
congregations for a time from being dealt with by ’prentice 
hands in process of weekly improvement. If it is argued, 
“ Fiat experimentum in corpore vili: the curates can take the 
cottage lectures, the schoolroom services, and the like,” I 
reply that such is not the kind of practice which will fit for 
the pulpit. On the contrary, it is only too likely to unfit. 
Its tendency is to slovenliness, insufficient preparation, and all 
the other evils which are briefly comprehended in the descrip- 
tion of “ extemporaneousness.” 

No, Sir; great as may be the evil to which hearers of 
sermons have sometimes to submit through faults and 
deficiencies of young preachers, the remedy must be sought 
in other ways than that of the Bishop of Lichfield’s nostrum ; 
and I do not hesitate to confess that I cannot see where it is 
to be found except in hearers proving that they “themselves 
are [really] wise” by “suffering fools gladly,”—suffering 
them for a while, at their own cost, in consideration of the 
general advantages to accrue through the fools also becoming 
wise.—I am, Sir, &e., AN OCTOGENARIAN RECTOR. 





MULTIPLICITY OF SERMONS. 
(To THE EpITOR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” } 
Srr,—Part of your article in the Spectator of February 21st, 
on “ The Training of Curates,” brought to my mind an old 
story, for the truth of which I do not vouch; but I can truly 
say I did not invent it, and se non e vero, e ben trovato. 

Two friends were discussing the desirableness of hearing 
several sermons on the same day. One of them said that if 
he heard a good sermon in the morning, it was as much as he 
could digest with profit, and it rather impaired the effect to 
have to listen to a second, much more toathird. The other, 
on the contrary, said that he listened with pleasure and profit 
to three sermons every Sunday. ‘“ Will you kindly tell me,” 
said the first, ‘the subjects of the three sermons you heard 
on Sunday last?” After a pause for reflection, he replied: 
“Nathan said unto David, out of the fish’s belly, almost thou 
persuadest me to be a Christian.”—I am, Sir, &c., J. R. 





THE DECEASED WIFE’S SISTER BILL. 
(To tHe Eprror or THx “ SpectaTorR.”’] 

S1z,—In your postscript to the letter of your correspondent 
“L.,” you say: “ A voidable marriage is not a void marriage.” 
May I quote in reply a simple dictum of an authority you will 
not question,—Lord Brougham, in his judgment in “ Fenton 
v. Livingstone,’—“ These marriages were voidable because 
they were void”? You also say, “It is certainly a legal 
marriage till it is voided;” but it is obvious that no Court of 
Law could void or declare void a marriage not already void 
by the law, of which the Court is but the mouthpiece. Other- 
wise might one not maintain that the possession of stolen 
goods was legal, till it was voided by a successful prosecution 
(which might never be attempted)? The fallacy seems to lie 
in missing the difference between illegality and the penalty of 
illegality, which in the case of illegal marriage rarely falls 
on the actual offenders, but always on the children.—I am, Sir, 
&e., PHILADELPHUS. 

[If this were so, what was the good of the Act which made 
the voidable marriages void? The Act must have been a mere 
redundancy, and would never been brought in.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





THE ENGLISH WATER-COLOURISTS. 

[To THe EpiTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’} 
Srr,—Students and lovers of the English water-colour art 
have doubtless been much wounded by the furious raid which 
was made on their patriotism, and, it may be, on their 
prejudices, by your art critic, in the Spectator of February 
14th. It seems to some of us, however, that the writer’s 
remarks would have had even more weight had they been 
leavened with a larger proportion of that telling ingredient 
called knowledge ! 

In the first place, the writer quite misunderstands the nature 
of the “ grievance” concerning the English water-colourists, 
although truly this branch of our national art has been greatly 
neglected. He tells us that the main burden of the com- 





Academy or at the National Gallery. The fact is, the grievance 
is not the neglect of the water-colour art, but the imperfect: 
representation at the National Gallery of all our art, in- 
cluding water-colours. The Royal Academy was never even 
mentioned, for everybody knows that no Art Society holding 
annual exhibitions could have a permanent gallery of repre- 
sentative British art. The petition was to weed out the pre- 
sent plethoric collection of all schools, English and foreign,. 
at the National Gallery, and to fill up the vacancies with the 
missing links of our own school,—say, by Cotman, Miiller, 
Holland, Cox, Vincent, Barret, Bonington, and other absent 
masters in oil and water-colour. 

We could spare many Turners, some Constables, Landseers, 
and even golden-gloried saints. Let the mass be sifted, and 
none retained unless thoroughly representative. The less 
important pictures might be distributed among the art schools. 
and galleries throughout the country ; and the space obtained 
would be a stimulus to patriotic donors to supply the missing. 
links, and the world would then see what is called the: 
British school of painting. Complainers have always agreed 
with your critic in objecting to what is called a historicah 
collection, and much prefer selected works of artistic merit, 
which deserve a history, to a historical series composed of 
anybody and nobody. 

The writer of your article suggests that some “ artistic 
despot should have the power to pick out of public and private 
collections the best works of the one or two men who have 
used the medium [water-colour] to artistic purpose, and which 


would well deserve a place at Trafalgar Square.” Who is to- 


be this “ despot,” and who are the “ one or two men” whose 
works are to be thus honoured? After this suggestion, your 
critic proceeds to knock down nearly the whole of the pieces 
which stand on the “frame” of our water-colour school, with 
Turner himself as the centre-pin! What courage, coupled with 
another noun, must be needed to face the verdict of men of 
art, including painters and connoisseurs, gifted by nature and 
cultivated by experience, and whose judgment has been frankly 
supported by foreigners in giving to England the highest 
place for her water-colours! The critic, in speaking of Turner,. 
says, when “his water-colour is harnessed to the steel- 
engraving, as in most examples here [Burlington House], it 
has few of the merits of the medium.” This refers to the 
“England and Wales” period, when Turner was at his best,. 
and the “ intricate coil of the waves and play of the clouds are 
elaborated at the sacrifice of water-colour qualities.” “In 
other examples, the colour becomes entirely disagreeable, as 
in Nos. 89 and 91, with their foxy reds and crude blues.” This 
is a criticism with Mr. Vaughan’s beautiful collection before us ! 
Turner’s genius, all know, culminated in water-colour, of which. 
he was a master when a boy. The bulk, too, of the illustrations. 
for “ Modern Painters,” by far the grandest work ever written 


on landscape-painting, was supplied from Turner’s water-- 


colour drawings. 

The front piece on the “frame” is David Cox, who; 
however, shares, from the artistic despot, the fate of Turner. 
He says: “An artist who could render with some skill the 
play of light and mist on objects, but whose impressions. 
included no sensibility to colour.” If Cox was not a colourist, 


and if his play of light did not travel through the “air” 


of his pictures, his admirers and disciples must be blind. 
indeed. Surely Cox, too, was noted for his freshness and not 
for his mistiness? For his tempered, tuneful greys, and not 
for his “crudity ” ? We are further instructed in these words: 
“But those who can enjoy pictures like the ‘Changing 
Pasture’ (73) and the ‘Vale of Clwyd’ (80) [at Burlington 
House], which pass for masterpieces among Cox’s admirers, 
must be as insensible in this respect [colour] as the painter. 
The erudity of the bright blues possible in water-colour must 
always bea difficulty with the most skilful and sensitive painter; 
but to a painter like this no difficulty exists; modulation of 
colour and the subtleties of grey through which brilliant colour 
gets its value, are simply not perceived.” Bold words against an 
army of trained instinctive colourists! Let us hope, however, 
that the “artistic despot” may be more merciful, and spare 
us such as the “ Changing Pasture” and “ Vale of Clwyd” for 
the coming National Art Gallery. 

We are told in the article that “De Wint is an artist 
who once out of a hundred times surprises one with a 
masterly sketch, broad and simple,” &c.; but “there is 


plaint is, that water-colour is not duly recognised by the Royal | nothing of the kind here [Burlington House]; only the 
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familiar work where the first intention of the sketch 
has been overlaid with dead and stupid paint.” Being 
the fortunate possessor of No. 102, and knowing that sketch 
to be one from Nature, “broad and simple,” one is greatly 
exercised to know where it has been overlaid and deadened 
with stupid paint. Surely this is a first-intention drawing 
without an overlaying influence. Is Mr. Vaughan’s picture 
(99) overlaid also? No man who has lived with and studied De 
Wint’s drawings can listen to this without a feeling of pity for 
such ignorance and assurance. De Wint, too, of all men, in 
his finished drawings had the power of retaining the bloom, 
luminosity, and strength in his middle distances, and the 
secret died with him. Hunt follows with “his niggling for 
niggling’s sake, and his affection also for hot browns and reds 
in homely circumstances.” Would an “artistic despot” 
say that Mr. Nettlefold’s “Girl Plucking a Fowl” (115) was 
niggling for niggling’s sake? Is “The Blessing” also for 
niggling’s sake? Where does this quality begin and end? 
We have been told, and some among us know, that such work 
is the perfection of the water-colour art, but no doubt under 
“ homely circumstances,” like Burns and Morland and Wilkie, 
and now and then Rembrandt and Franz Hals. Let us hope 
again, however, that, niggling and homely as some of Hunt’s 
works may be, the “artistic despot ” will spare us one or more 
for our coming permanent gallery. 

“ The would-be realist is followed by the would-be idealist,” 
George Barret’s foxy sun in a “woolly nature.” Gracious 
Heaven! what can this mean? Barret was a painter of 
light, and was called the English Cuyp. He would as soon 
dream of painting a foxy sun as of making one of crape! 
Barret, of all men, saved up his white paper for his sun 
and high lights. He might be found fault with for leaving 
his sun too light, but never for making it foxy. This must 
be a joke, like the “ woolly nature.” We have heard of the 
woolly horse, and some of us have seen it, but although 
Barret painted horses beautifully, he never made them 
woolly. It must be a misprint, and ought to have been 
woody, not “ woolly,” for in No. 121 there is a sun, but not a 
foxy one, and a woody landscape, with unwoolly horses pulling 
a timber waggon up a hill. If this is a misprint or a joke, it 
might be applied to the trees and timber waggon. We pray, 
however, yet again for the “artistic despot” to spare such as the 
“Timber Waggon,” with its “ woolly nature,” for the represen- 
tation of our water-colour masters whose names are household 
words.—I am, Sir, &c., JAMES ORROCK. 

48 Bedford Square, February 23rd. 


(Mr. Orrock seems to have understood the opening of the 
article as a reference to one particular project. No such 
limit was intended. There is no difference between us in the 
view that, if the National Gallery could be treated as a gallery 
of masterpieces, all schools would have to suffer weeding, and 
most of all the English; only we think that many of the 
rejected of our school would be better disposed, not in a pro- 
vincial but in a pathological museum, and that with due regard 
to ba..2ce and the needs of English students, the gaps would 
be better filled by examples of the modern French and Dutch 
masters, as yet wholly unrepresented. But here comes the 
difficulty, and our suggestion was merely of the impossibility 
of getting the necessary despot who should weed and choose. 
Who is to choose the chooser? The moral seems to be, that 
it is better to put up with the present sober ideal of a historical 
collection of the older schools, and bear with the weedy 
gift-horses of our own, in case we should merely find Maclise 
supplanted by Barret, and the swept and garnished portions 
of the Turner Gallery occupied by spirits more fantastic than 
the old. The estimate of the present collection at Burlington 
House was certainly not intended asa repetition of traditional 
views, but as an attempt to discriminate where admiration 
has been so indiscriminate as to be worthless. We may surely, 
without loss even to patriotism, admit that the successes in 
English water-colour have been as rare as successes are in 
other arts. To join issue on a question of colour is a difficult 
thing ; but let us ask, taking Turner as the test, whether any 
one who really admires that masterpiece, that “ culmination,” 
the “Sheerness” in a neighbouring room, will describe the 
“ Folkestone” or “St. Mawes” as a culmination? The pro- 
bability is, that drawings like these were coloured by candle- 
light, which would account for the peculiar badness of their 
colour; sueh culmination as Turner did achieve in water- 
colour is to be looked for in very different examples. The 








fact that such water-colours engrave well in “Modern 
Painters,” only reinforces our point that they are better 
for engraving than as colour. If, however, it is intended to 
use the authority of Mr. Ruskin for their colour, it must be 
said that, admirable as his perception is for delicacies of 
natural form, in colour he is the most treacherous of guides, 
and the more so that he can use the names of colours 
with magical literary effect. Of the De Wints, it may be 
readily allowed that the two referred to by Mr. Orrock are 
the best in the exhibition; but again, they are not De Wint’s 
best. As to Hunt, no taunt was intended against his choice 
of subjects; they are admirable for the right artist. In the 
case of Barret, “foxy” was applied, not to the disk of the sun, 
but to the general colour-effect it produces in the picture; 
“ woolly,” to the character of his drawing. —THE WRITER OF 
THE ARTICLE. | 


WILD BIRDS PRESERVATION ACTS. 
[To THE EpiTor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 

S1z,—Allow me to point out that there is a more wantonly 
destructive class than even the Birmingham oologists, who 
are to be found throughout the length and breadth of the 
land. These are the gamekeepers, whose work of anrihila- 
tion must now be well on to its consummation. Owls, kestrels, 
and other harmless birds are trapped, shot, poisoned, in 
sheer ignorance, and done to death under the imputation of 
vermin. The consequence is, that rats and mice, their natural 
food, have now attained to the dignity of an invading army. 

Why all this wholesale slaughter? The invariable answer 
is, for the sake of the pheasants. Who benefits by them? A 
few sportsmen for three or four days in the course of a year, 
and their host, who finds some substantial compensation for 
his keeper’s wages and other outlay in a cheque from his 
poulterer. The whole system is a relic of the feudal times, 
and only wisdom in time will save the Game Laws.—I am, Sir, 
&e., RvstIcvws. 








THE RAID UPON BIRDS’ EGGS. 

[To THE Epiror OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
S1r,—Thank-you for your article on birds’ eggs; but in the 
last sentence but one I fear you are mistaken. The Shetland 
owners can only with difficulty protect themselves. The law 
of trespass in Scotland is not as itisin England. Their only 
remedy is to apply, in each individual case, to the Court of 
Session for an “interdict,” a cumbrous, slow, and very 
expensive process. It is, therefore, much to be hoped that 
the “ Amended Wild Birds Protection Act” may speedily 
become law.—I am, Sir, Ke., C. M. 





THE LIBELS ON BIRDS. 
[To tHE EpiToR oF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 
S1r,—Your correspondent, “S. W.,.” hopes that your remark 
that “the crow that develops white feathers and is pecked to 
death by its fellow-crows” may be a fiction, giving as instances 
to the contrary a tame rook of his who, having grown six 
white feathers, was untouched by the neighbouring rooks with 
whom it kept company, and an escaped canary who lived un- 
molested amongst sparrows. In support of your remark, I 
would mention that when I was in the Arctic regions, the 
sailors in the vessel used to catch sea-birds for the sake of 
their wings, which they took home for their friends, to be used 
as ornaments for hats or bonnets. They baited an ordinary 
fish-hook at the end of a line with a piece of meat, threw it in 
the wake of the ship, when it was immediately seized by one 
of the hundreds of white sea-birds which constantly followed 
us everywhere. The bird was quickly drawn on board, all the 
time flapping its wings and screaming. A common amuse- 
ment I regret to say, was to take some of the poor birds down 
to the engine-room, cover them black with soot, and let them 
loose amongst their companions, when they were immediately 
attacked by them and “pecked to death.”—I am, Sir, Xe., 
Birmingham, February 23rd. Gro. A. CRAIG. 





“RETRACTION” OR “RETRACTATION ”? 
(To THE EpiTor oF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.” |} 
Sir,—Thrice (in p. 279) you speak of “ retractation,” meaning, 
not the revising, but the retracting of a statement made. Are 
we obliged thus to misuse a word that is well enough in its 
proper place? And who, if not the Spectator, will be boid 
enough to break the spell? I am far from wishing to make 
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any veflect-ition upon the general accuracy of your admirable 
English; nor (paper being cheap) would I advocate unneces- 
sary contract-ition. But though I hope I may never fall into 
the sin of detraction, would not my first duty in such event be 
sufficiently described as that of redvaction ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
H. D. N. 

[Our correspondent is quite right; but we doubt if any 
writers more modern than Dr. South use the more correct 
word. Sir Philip Sidney used the correct word; but he, of 
course, is a very much older authority —Ep. Spectator. | 








POETRY. 


eS 
SAUL ON MOUNT OLIVET.* 


[After a day spent in persecuting the Church of Christ | 
So one day more of bitterness had spent 
Saul, and the night, the solemn night, came on. 
Grateful to him, for he would be alone. 
Whether the thought of home, no home, repelled, 
Or longing toward his sister unconfessed 
There in that banishment at Bethany 
Bright with her présence in it—whether this 
Drew him, or wish of lonely room and height 
Where more he might from human kind be far— 
However listing, Saul to Olivet 
Turned him, and slowly to the summit climbed. 


The moon not risen yet, the hemisphere 
Of heaven above him was with clustered stars 
Glittering, and awful with the glory of God. 
Upward into those lucid azure deeps, 
Withdrawn, deep beyond deep, immeasurably, 
Gazing, Saul said: “ Deep calleth unto deep! 
Those deeps above me unto deeps within 
Me ery, as infinite to infinite. 
The spaces of my spirit answer back ; 
I feel them, empty but capacious, vast 
And void abysses of unfed desire, 
Hunger eternal and eternal thirst ! 
Upward I gaze, and see the steadfast stars 
Unshaken in their station calmly shine, 
I listen to the silence of the skies 
And yearn, with what desire! for peace like that, 
Vainly, with what desire! for peace like that! 
Beneath the pure calm of the holy heaven, 
So nigh! here am I seething like the sea, 
That cannot rest, casting up mire and dirt 
Continually! O state forlorn! Where, where, 
My God, for me is rest? For me, for me! 
‘Great peace have they,’ so sang that psalmist taught 
By Thee, ‘Great peace have they that love Thy law 
And nothing shall offend them.’ Answer me, 
Lord God, do I not love Thy law? Then why 
This opposite of peace within my breast ? 
Am I deceived? Do not I love Thy law ? 


Answer me Thou!” 
But answer came there none, 


Or Saul was deaf, and the great sky looked down, 
With all its multitude of starry eyes, 
Impassible, upon a human soul 
Wretched, unrespited from long unrest. 
WILLIAM CLEAVER WILKINSON (Tarrytown, N.Y.) 
82 Gower Street, W.C. 








BOOKS. 


————— 
MR. LELAND ON GIPSY SORCERY.+ 

Tus is a curious book, and precisely the kind of book to 
which we should go to find out the true meaning of the word 
“superstition.” Mr. Leland has spent in the study of the 
lore of the gipsies a great deal more time than it would be 
worth for any butone purpose. But for the purpose of showing 
us to what the mind of man inclines when it rejects all sorts 





* From advance-sheets of “ The Epic of Saul.” 

+ Gypsy Sorcery and Fortune-Telling. Illustrated by numerous Incantations, 
Specimens of Medical Magic, Anecdotes, and Tales. By Charles Godfrey Leland, 
President of the Gypsy Lore Society. Copiously Illustrated by the Author. 
London: T Fisher Unwin. 





of training, intellectual, moral, and spiritual, and aims, in 
every direction, at that same sort of arbitrary freedom which 
the roving gipsy life attains when it throws off the 
restraint of fixed abodes, it is certainly a very instruc 
tive book, though not by any means a very pleasant 
one. For, after all, the last thing that true freedom 
should Cesire is an arbitrary, which means necessarily a 
capricious, life. The gipsy’s life, if we may trust, as we 
evidently may, Mr. Leland’s evidence, is an arbitrary life in 
every conceivable way, arbitrary in its changefulness, arbitrary 
in its choice of idleness or occupation, arbitrary in its selection 
of the kind of wild nature which it prefers to civilisation, 
arbitrary in its kindliness, arbitrary in its spites, arbitrary in 
its passions, arbitrary in its scepticism, and most arbitrary of 
all in its beliefs and ceremonies and rites. Nothing is more 
certain from Mr. Leland’s very curious account of the gipsies, 
than that they live a life of most abject slavery to the most 
capricious notions, picked up, as it were, by sheer accident, 
where we mean by “accident,” that which is characterised 
by perfect irrelevancy, the absolute failure of any coherent 
reason why they should believe what they do believe or 
act as they do act. That is what the rebellion against 
orderly life really comes to,—namely, a disorderly life which 
has more tyranny of custom, more painful pressure of anarchic 
practices and thoughts in it, than any form of civilised 
life. Nothing strikes one more in looking at the illustrations 
than the evidence of constant and heavy pressure upon the 
gipsy’s mind and brain in all the details of his superstitions. 
Look at all the figures of their idols, as we may call them, 
—those conceptions, we mean, of preternatural agency, with 
which Mr. Leland’s book is richly adorned, the frontispiece, 
for example, which isa very good specimen of what we mean, 
—all of them wear a sort of oppressed and slavish air of 
subordination to other powers, as if they were almost demoniac 
imbeciles, degraded from a higher rank of life. Even the 
animal magic is of the same stamp, the gipsy symbols of 
animal life bearing the same relation to the real animal 
which an idiot bears to an ordinary human being. Then, 
again, all their spells and incantations are laborious attempts 
to elicit answers from Nature which can only be spelled 
out by the most arbitrary system of interpretation, by 
agreeing, for instance, that if the inquirer chooses to imagine 
that some natural sound to which he is listening, has in- 
creased in volume since he asked his question, the answer 
is of one sort, and if it has not increased in volume 
the answer is of the opposite sort. Mr. Leland talks of 
listening to the voice of the stream for an answer to the 
questions of the heart, as a “sweet old sorcery ” the loss of 
which he seems to regret. But, on the whole, the sorcery of 
which he gives us the evidence in this book is by no means 
sweet. There is a good deal of it more or less foul, more or 
less tainted with all the shame of a conscious immodesty and 
an intolerable sense of dread. Mr. Leland himself testifies 
to the extraordinary weight of the gipsy superstitions, to the 
innumerable rites which they seem compelled to go through 
to secure themselves against misfortune, though, in fact, they 
do not thus secure themselves at all. The testimony of this 
book is to a life that is not only not free, but is very ex- 
ceptionally burdened by its own credulousness as well as 
by its own lawlessness. The gipsy lore is full of precepts 
of this kind: “ Whoever turns three somersaults the first 
time he hears thunder, will be free from pains in the back 
during the twelvemonth ;” and as a great many of these 
poor creatures seem to believe their own teaching, we can 
easily imagine the burden of obeying purely capricious and 
arbitrary injunctions of this sort in relation to all kinds of 
subjects and all kinds of evils. 

Yet Mr. Leland is very much inclined to explain a good deal 
of the gipsy soothsaying power as a result of very close obser- 
vation and a very alert memory, faculties which he believes 
that we might cultivate to an infinite degree, till they should 
often become powerful enough to unveil to us the future of 
those on whose countenances we gaze. He dwells on this. 
repeatedly in his book, and evidently thinks that a sort of 
second-sight results from keen observation and a retentive 
memory :— 

‘Magic is the production of that which is not measured by the 
capacity of the conscious working will. The dream spirit, or that 
which knows all our memories, and which combines, blends, 


separates, scatters, unites, confuses, intensifies, beautifies, or makes 
terrible all the persons, scenes, acts, events, tragedies, or comedies 
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known to us, can, if it pleases, by instantaneous reasoning or in- 
tuition, perceive what waking common sense does not. We visit 
a sick man, and the dream spirit, out of the inexhaustible hoards 
of memory aided by association, which results in subtle, occult 
reasoning, perceives that the patient will die in a certain time, and 
this result is served up in a dramatic dream. The amount of 
miracles, mysteries, apparitions, omens, and theurgia which the 
action of these latent faculties cause, or seem to cause, is simply 
illimitable, for no man knows how much he knows. Few, indeed, 
are the ordinary well-educated Europeans of average experience 
of life, whose memories are not inexhaustible encyclopedias, and 
whose intellects are not infinite; if all that is really in them 
could be wakened from slumber, ‘know thyself’ would mean 
‘know the universe.’ Now, there are people who, without being 
able to say why, are often inspired by this power which intuitively 
divines or guesses without revealing the process to common sense. 
They look into the eye of a person—something in glances and 
tones, gestures, mien, and address, suggests at once an assertion 
or a prediction which proves to be true. Considering that the 
dream. power has millions of experiences or images at its command, 
that it flits over them all like lightning, that it can combine, 
abstract, compare, and deduct, that it being, so to speak, more of 
a thaumaturgical artist than anything else, excels waking wisdom 
in subtle trickery, the wonder is, not that we so often hear of 
marvellous, magical, inexplicable wonders, but that they are not 
of daily or hourly occusrence. When we think of what we might 
be if we could master ourselves, and call on the vast sea of know- 
ledge which is in the brain of every one who reads these lines, to 
give strict reckoning of its every wave and every drop of water, 
and every shell, pebble, wreck, weed, or grain of sand over which 
it rolls, and withal master the forces which make its tides and 
storms, then we may comprehend that all the wonder-working 
power attributed to all the sorcerers of olden time was nothing 
compared to what we really have within us. It is awful, it is 
mysterious, it is terrible to learn this tremendous truth that we 
are indeed within ourselves magiciaps gifted with infinite intel- 
lectual power—which means the ability to know and do all things. 
In the past men surmised the existence of this infinite memory, 
this power of subtle research and combination, but between them 
and the truth in every land and time interposed the idea of 
objective spiritual or supernatural existences whose aid or medium 
was necessary to attain to wisdom. Outside of us was always 
Somebody Else to be invoked, conciliated, met in vision or trance, 
united to in spiritual unity or syncope. Sometimes they hit upon 
some form of hypnotism or mesmerism, opiates or forced swoons 
and convulsions, and so extorted from the nerves and dream-power 
some of their secrets which were all duly attributed to the ‘ spirits.’ 
But in the whole range of occult literature from Hermes Trisme- 
gistus down to Madame Blavatsky there is not a shade of a 
suspicion that all the absolutely authentic marvels of magic began 
and ended with man himself.” 


Well, there may be something in it, though not so much, we 
imagine, as Mr. Leland thinks. But if there be anything in 
it at all, we must say we wonder that the virulent superstitions 
which the gipsy life encourages, do not completely drown 
the faculty of insight which keen observation and retentive 
memory might give. Weshould have supposed that the pre- 
dominant habit of relying on spells, on bones, on teeth, on human 
hairs, on this and on that, to produce magical results none of 
which they are in the least capable of producing, would 
entirely pervert that “illative sense” which Mr. Leland 
thinks that we might educate so much more effectively than 
we do, by learning to observe accurately all we see, and to 
-remember distinctly all we know. The gipsy spells are so 
full of both capricious and unclean superstitions, that, 
believing in them as gipsies evidently do, we should have 
thought them quite spoiled for the purpose of that natural 
insight and prevision in which Mr. Leland is so much 
inclined to place a superstitious confidence of hisown. His 
book is full of vivid pictures of gipsy life and superstitions, 
but we cannot say that, on the whole, what he tells us 
increases our kindly feeling for the tribes of gipsies, still 
less our belief in their claim to great natural insight. Mr. 
Leland’s illustrations are very elaborate and very effective. 





RECENT NOVELS.* 
THE previous books of the writer who chooses to be known as 
* Lucas Malet ” have displayed many admirable intellectual and 
literary qualities, but they have hardly served to prepare us 
for so powerful a novel as The Wages of Sin. Itis hardly a 
great book, for the true impression of greatness in any of the 
representative arts is only produced by range or altitude of 
imaginative vision ; but within a somewhat narrow boundary, 
the writer’s workmanship is so intellectually effective, that if 





* (1.) The Wages of Sin. By Lucas Malet. 3 vols. London: Swan Sonnen- 
schein and Co. (2.) The Wonderful Adventures of Phra the Phenician. By 
Edwin Lester Arnold. With an Introduction by Sir Edwin Arnold, K.C.I.E. 3 
vols. London: Chatto and Windus.—(3.) On Trust. By Thomas Cobb. 3 
vols. London: Hurst and Blackett.——(4.) Handfasted. By A. Charles Bickley 

London: Ward and Downey. ——-(5.) A Line of 
5 vols. London: Hurst and Blackett.——(6.) 
By Marie Corelli, 3 vols. London: Richard 


and George S. Curryer. 3 vols. 
Her Own. By Mrs. Conney. 
Wormwood: a Drama of Paris. 
Lentley and Son, 





any one were to speak of the novel as great, we should know 
what was meant, and should agree with the meaning, though 
we might not accept the form of its expression. We intended 
to lay stress on the word “ intellectually ” in the last sentence. 
Many writers—and the number of such has never been larger 
than it is to-day—achieve a certain kind of cheap effective. 
ness by travelling far in search of narrative material 
which, even in its raw state, makes a strong appeal to the 
emotions, and therefore needs little or no help from the 
imagination to make it impressive. Hence the complaint 
made so constantly by clear-sighted critics, that imagina- 
tive barrenness is being made manifest in forced fertility 
of invention,—that in all departments of art, but most 
noticeably in fiction, artists who aim at strong effects are 
making their subjects do for their work what their work 
ought to dofor their subjects. In this respect it can certainly 
be said of The Wages of Sin that it maintains the traditions 
of a stronger age than the present. It will be enjoyed by the 
mere novel-devourer who frankly admits that he reads “ for 
the story ;” and yet the succession of situations which makes 
the story is dependent entirely for its absorbing narrative 
interest upon the vividness with which the writer realises each 
situation in itself, and its inevitable relations to its antecedents 
and consequents. The characters in the novel are not 
numerous, and the story proper is that of one man and two 
women, or, we may say, of one man, for Mary Crookenden, 
the noble-natured, finely nurtured girl, and Jenny Parris, the 
fisherman’s daughter, with her neglected, ill-balanced charac- 
ter, find their artistic “value” in the part they play in the 
drama of James Colthurst’s stormy life. That drama has for 
its leading figure a man of strong character and high attain- 
ments. He is a painter, but a devotee of truth rather 
than of beauty, with none of the moral flabbiness so often 
characteristic of the artistic temperament, and therefore 
—such, at any rate, is our interpretation of the conception— 
he does not drift into the service of the sin which pays its 
wages in such terrible coin, but chooses it open-eyed, knowing 
what it is, because the despair wrought of failure has 
rendered him for the time cynically indifferent. It is not, 
perhaps, thus that the majority of men fall; but Colthurst is 
not an ordinary type, though such stories as his have a 
sufficient number of points of contact with familiar experience 
to bring them home to the most ordinary reader. There is 
something very characteristic of the man in his painting his 
own portrait and that of Jenny into the strong, sombre picture 
which he called “The Road to Ruin ;” and though it is only 
when he meets Mary Crookenden that he learns the full glory 
of the stainless heaven from which he has shut himself out, 
he has never been foolish enough to invest the place of 
his chosen sojourn with any celestial qualities; he has 
known all along that it is hell. If a man like this is to 
be saved, his salvation will be “so as by fire;” and thus, 
in the story, the working out of the redemption and the 
payment of- the wages go on together,—a fine conception, 
embodied with sufficient truth and power to leave behind it 
such an impression as that referred to in the opening sentences 
of this notice. The literary workmanship of the book has a 
certain pre Raphaelite quality—a frequent deficiency of 
atmosphere, and a consequent aggressive sharpness of outline ; 
in fact, itis work like that of Colthurst himself, in which many 
wsthetic effects are sacrificed in order to attain the mordant 
quality, not of exaggeration, but of literal truth. It is, indeed, 
work which will seem to some inartistically microscopic ; but we 
can hardly imagine any thoughtful reader failing to be irresis. 
tibly attracted by what is perhaps the most microscopic passage 
in the book,—the scene in the Art School when Colthurst and 
Mary, after his hour of agony and the utterance of his pent-up 
passion, stand in silence hand-in-hand. And this scene is 
only specially striking as a concentrated example of the 
qualities that pervade the book, which—though by no means 
a book for everybody, to be recommended indiscriminately as 
“a capital novel ”—provides for fit readers a study of strong 
though not always pleasant fascination. It is certainly the 
most striking of recent novels. 


The author of The Wonderful Adventiwres of Phra the 
Phenician bears an honoured name, and Sir Edwin Arnold, 
who contributes an introduction to the new romance, is to be 
congratulated upon the promising literary début of hisson. We 
say “promising ” advisedly, for while the curious story of the 
Phenician trader is in some respects a present performance 
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which leaves little or nothing to be desired, it is still more 
truly a promise for the future,—its obvious merits being 
clearly a manifestation of natural endowment, and its not less 
obvious defects a result of the lack of that experience which the 
labours of the future will soon provide. Mr. Lester Arnold’s 
hero isa Tyrian merchant, born in the last of the pre-Christian 
centuries, who finds his way to Britain, where after many 
adventures, including an interview with Julius Cesar, he 
meets his death at the hands of a treacherous Druid priest. 
He awakens, however, to a new lease of life in the closing 
days of the Roman occupation, and becomes a member 
of the household of a dissolute Roman lady, to whose 
jealousy he owes his second death. He next appears 
as an Englishman of the reign of Harold, witnesses the 
Battle of Senlac, joins in the ineffective resistance to the 
Conqueror, and suddenly falls into a trance—so at least it 
is represented—which lasts till the reign of the third Edward, 
and from this he emerges just in time to play a most heroic 
part in the Battle of Crécy. This is, we think, the most striking 
section of the narrative. The description of the battle itself 
is a masterly piece of work, and interest of the more purely 
emotional kind is secured by the introduction of a love-story 
similar in its general features to that told in Mrs. Browning’s 
“ Romaunt of the Page.” Another trance carries Phra on to the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, in which he makes the acquaintance 
of a forgotten anticipator of Watt in the invention of the 
steam-engine, and is finally despatched—apparently with no 
possibility of further resuscitation—by a cup of poison. Even 
in this brief summary the weakness of construction becomes 
apparent. Mr. Lester Arnold oscillates between a story of 
reincarnation and a story of abnormally prolonged life, and 
does not tell satisfactorily either the one or the other. Still, 
if the form of the whole be imperfect, the conception and 
execution of details—the breaking loose of the engine, for 
example—are so excellent that the book will be read with un- 
flagging interest. 

Mr. Cobb’s chosen art is that of plot-weaving, and he is 
gradually attaining a very fair amount of proficiency. The 
interest of his last story was largely discounted by a premature 
revelation of the central secret: in On Trust the most quick- 
sighted reader will grope vainly in the darkness for a clue to 
Mr. Cobb’s mystery until the author thinks fit to assist him 
in his search by a gleam of helpful light. There is, indeed, a 
certain originality in the plot-scheme of the book, inasmuch 
as the dénowement leads us to the discovery that there is no real 
mystery at all, but that things really are as they have seemed 
to be at the beginning, before the misleading and confusing 
elements were skilfully introduced. In the ordinary novel, we 
know that the man who is supposed to be drowned but whose 
corpse is either missing or unrecognisable, is really alive, and 
will appear when he is wanted in the third volume; that 
the murder has been committed, not by the truculent 
rascal with the sinister countenance, against whom there 
is evidence enough to hang a dozen people, but by the 
gentle creature who is apparently incapable of hurting 
a fly; and that, generally speaking, nothing is what it 
appears to be. Here this ordinary process is reversed, and 
when we reach the illuminating page of On Trust, we simply 
discover that the person who had called himself James Archi- 
bald really was James Archibald; that his supposed daughter 
really was his daughter, with an undoubted right to the name 
she bore and the money which her father had left behind him ; 
and that the elaborate theories built up by Mrs. Chatsworth and 
her brother are simply delusions founded on a wrong-headed 
though superficially plausible interpretation of the most 
easily explicable facts. As a whole, therefore, Mr. Cobb’s 
plot may be praised for a certain freshness of construction ; 
but his work sadly lacks that perfect finish in the dovetailing 
of details which is always found in the books of a master like 
Wilkie Collins. The part of the novel that relates to the 
acrostie ring is very clumsy, and several times the author 
resorts to the cheap expedient of making an intelligent 
person commit some incredible act of folly in order to keep 
the story on its feet. Whatever is worth doing at all, is worth 
doing well, and this is not well. 

The old custom which provides Handfasted with a title and 
a central incident, was at one time common in Scotland; but 
we very much doubt whether it was ever so prevalent in any 
part of England as it is represented to have been by Messrs. 


Bickley and Curryer, and still more strongly do we doubt | 





whether, in a town like Winterbourne, it could have flourished 
and been recognised by local authorities at so recent a period 
as the reign of the second of the Georges. Even, however, if 
this were so, it is utterly incredible that at a time when con- 
versation in the presence of respectable women had a coarse 
freedom now unknown, a girl like Elsie Steele could possibly 
have supposed the familiar ceremony by which a young man 
and woman entered into quasi-matrimonial relations for a 
year and a day to be really equivalent to a marriage, or even 
so far equivalent as to provide her relation to Arthur Crosby 
with even a shadow of legal security. There are other lapses 
from probability in the language of the conversations, which 
sometimes abound in pure nineteenth-century turns of ex- 
pression, and again suddenly deviate into a Wardour Street 
old-fashionedness never spoken on English ground at any 
period of English history. In the course of a single chapter, 
Mr. Steele describes the receipt of a franked letter as “a rum 
go,” and a few pages further on, remarks to his wife: “ Didst 
hear the weird? It be powerful wind; its moaning makes me 
feel quite scart,”—a sudden transition which is likely to infect 
the reader with some of the saddler’s scartness. Apart from 
these defects, and a certain commonness of style which is not 
pleasing, Handfasted is a story of at least average merit, being 
made readable by rapid succession of incident and briskness of 
narration. It may be remarked that the book would bave 
gained by the omission of the decidedly silly preface. 

The symbolic design on the cover of A Line of Her Own 
suffices to inform intending readers that they are about to 
make the acquaintance of a book combining the attractions of 
the novel of soldiering and the novel of sport. Nor are they 
deceived, for though Mrs. Conney’s gallant cavalry officers do 
no fighting, being settled in quiet country quarters, they are 
always in evidence, while the hunting and racing episodes are 
sufficiently numerous to satisfy the most insatiable devourers 
of this kind of literary fare. Readers who cannot thus be 
classed, may be of opinion that novels of the mess-room and 
the hunting-field have the disadvantage of being so much like 
each other, that the perusal of two or three is practically 
equivalent to the perusal of them all; and it must be said of 
A Line of Her Own, that it bears a strong family resemblance 
to a long line of ancestors. We have the usual scheming 
woman, sometimes a maid, sometimes a widow—in this case 
the latter—who endeavours to make mischief between the 
hero and the heroine with a view of securing the former to 
herself; and who is compelled to crave the assistance of the 
villain of the story in the accomplishment of her nefarious 
design. The villain, like all members of his tribe, in fiction at 
any rate, has a tool who is completely in his power; and of 
course this tool is employed to doctor the hero’s horse on the 
night before a race in which they are to be competitors. We 
do not grumble at this act of conformity to tradition, the 
omission of which might leave a felt want; but we do think 
that Mrs. Conney might have spared us the too, too familiar 
complications arising out of Kate’s meetings with that brother 
under a cloud, which are for the thousand-and-thirty-first time 
mistaken for scandalous assignations with a disreputable lover. 
A novelist who in the year 1891 can deliberately choose this 
venerable method of preparing a kettle of fish, is almost past 
praying for. 

Any antiquities, however, if they be only inoffensive, are pre- 
ferable to such nauseating novelty as is to be found in the three 
volumes of Miss Corelli’s Wormwood,—a book which is made 
all the more disagreeable by an introduction from which we are 
evidently intended to draw the inference that the author has 
been actuated solely by a grave concern for the interests of 
national and personal morality. We recognised in November, 
1886, when reviewing Vendetta, in the strongest way, Miss 
Corelli’s great powers, and especially her force of imagination ; 
but this book is to us exceedingly repulsive. Miss Corelli 
believes that England is becoming largely infected by French 
depravity; that French depravity in its most shameful 
manifestations is due to the rapidly spreading mania for the 
drinking of absinthe; and that, accordingly, it is her duty to 
write the fictitious autobiography of an irreclaimable «b- 
sintheur, omitting none of his drunken drivellings, his maudlin 
moralisings, his diseased visions, his devilish cruelties and 
crimes. In portions of several of her previous works, Miss 
Corelli has treated some of the baser aspects of human 
nature with what seems to us an unwholesome elabora- 
tion; but in Wormwood we are allowed no relief,—no 
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escape from the hateful prospect of the lowest deeps of 
depravity. We are, of course, acquainted with the usual 
apology for this kind of thing,—that “ Vice is a monster of 
such hideous mien,” &c.; but surely no ordinary Englishmen, 
to say nothing of English women, will believe that their virtue 
is fortified by their being made sbarers in the hideous 
knowledge of a Parisian night-policeman or prison doctor. 
Wormwood is, in short, a book for the existence of which there 
is no sufficient justification, either ethical or artistic. 





THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.* 


ADEQUATELY and satisfactorily to review a volume like one 
of these of the Dictionary of National Biography is by no 
means an easy task. How are five hundred articles by nearly 
a hundred different writers to be dealt with? The most con- 
scientious reviewer cannot pretend to read the whole. All 
that he can do is to read a certain number of articles on the 
best-known names, and perhaps by the best-known writers; a 
certain number more relating to the second, third, and fourth- 
rate persons of whom he knows, or fancies that he knows, some- 
thing; and then to turn over the pages, pausing here and 
there at a name or a sentence which accidentally arrests 
his eye. Probably in this way he will obtain some general 
and not altogether inaccurate idea of the character of 
the volume, and the merits or demerits of the biographies 
he has read; but he still labours under the disadvan- 
tage that he may not really have lighted upon the best 
articles in the book, and that where he remarks faults, 
they are not necessarily in the feeblest or most defective 
notices. Among the great mass of lives of second and third-rate 
people, he may have entirely passed over many which really 
reflect the greatest credit upon the writers, but which, con- 
sisting of unimportant facts, names, and dates, would convey 
to the reviewer, even if he had read them, no true idea of their 
intrinsic merit, or the labour and research which they may 
have cost their authors. Nor, again, is it easy, after so much 
has been written, possibly by the reviewer himself, certainly 
by others equally and perhaps better qualified to write on the 
subject, to say anything new, or anything with even an air of 
freshness. 

One change we notice, partly with pleasure, partly with 
regret, on the title-page of the last four volumes. The in- 
dication of the failing health of Mr. Leslie Stephen which 
the name of a colleague as co-editor indicates, is a matter of 
the deepest concern; but it has, alas! been an open secret to 
those who have watched with care the progress of the 
Dictionary from its commencement, that the main, if not the 
whole of the editorial work for some time past has, owing to 
the ill-health of the editor, been performed by Mr. Sidney 
Lee, and performed, we hasten to add, with the utmost 
efficiency and ability. We rejoice to see his name on the title- 
page as co-editor, and are certain that the work could not be 
in better hands; while we earnestly hope that release from 
the onerous and wearing editorial duties will enable Mr. 
Stephen to recover his health, and to continue, until the ter- 
mination of the Dictionary, the admirable series of articles on 
the men of letters of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, 
which have so signally contributed to the interest and value 
of the twenty-five volumes already issued. 

As each volume of the Dictionary appears, its merits become 
more conspicuous and its faults less apparent. The five now 
before us come short in no respect of their predecessors. The 
roughness and inequalities of some of the earlier volumes have 
almost entirely disappeared ; the editorial supervision is either 
more efficiently exercised, or the contributors have fallen into 
such habits of discipline that they no longer, except in rare 
instances, require it. Of the veterans who took part in the 
labours of the early volumes, some are still to be found at 
their posts. Mr. Archer, Mr. Bullen, Mr. Chichester, Mr. 
Thompson Cooper, Mr. Courtney, Canon Creighton, Dr. 
Garnett, Mr. Henderson, Mr. Hunt, Mr. Knight, Professor 
Laughton, Mr. Mackay, Dr. Moore, Canon Overton, Mr. Rigg, 
Mr. Tedder, Professor Tout, and Dr. Ward, amongst others, 
are still contributors, each dealing with the same class of 
persons that he took in hand in the early volumes, each giving 
us thoroughly workmanlike articles, which we should be sorry 
to see falling into other hands, and several of them showing in 
their recent biographies a marked improvement on the articles 
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they contributed to the earlier volumes. But half the writers 
in the first volume have disappeared from the twenty-fifth, 
and each volume gives us the names of new and, in many 
eases, valuable recruits. 

In the twenty-first volume, the lives of the four Georges are 
particularly well done. They are not only in themselves 
meritorious as biographies, but are of real historical value. 
For the last forty years, the tone of Thackeray’s Lectures has 
been almost universally adopted in writing of the Sovereigns 
of the House of Hanover, and hardly one of them has ever 
been mentioned save with a sneer or with an expression of 
contempt and ridicule. Without attempting to extenuate the 
faults and the littlenesses which characterised the first three 
Georges, they are here shown not to have been the contemptible 
personages which we have been accustomed to consider them ; 
a view of their character to the formation of which their 
commonplace appearance, awkward manners, utter want of 
taste, and—in the case of the first two—their ugly German 
mistresses contributed. They had more personal bravery than 
their predecessors the Stuarts, and as one of their historians 
has told us, though perhaps with some flattery, “it was their 
maxim to reward their friends, do justice to their enemies, and 
fear none but God.” Of George I., Dr. Ward tells us that— 

“ He was never passionate or in extremes, and in his electorate 
had doubtless been rightly esteemed a just and therefore benefi- 
cent prince. In the case of those who had taken part in the re- 
bellion of 1715 and on other lesser occasions, he showed a complete 
absence of vindictiveness. Towards the exiled family of the 
Stuarts he repeatedly displayed generosity of feeling. ... . : 
Unlovable in himself, and in his chosen surroundings, George I. 
was worthy of his destiny, and shrank from no duty imposed upon 
him by the order of things.” 

Of George II., Mr. Rigg says that “he was totally incapable 
of any sort of dissimulation or even simulation; honourable 
also, except when spite or avarice intervened; loyal to his 
allies, and an exact observer of his pledged word.” George III. 
is described by Mr. Hunt as remarkably calm in moments of 
danger, as having considerable insight into men’s characters, 
and as being inspired by a genuine desire to do good to his 
people ; and while he justly comments upon the homeliness of 
the King’s manners, his lack of dignity in private life, and 
the minute economy of his domestic arrangements, he reminds 
us that the King’s virtues and failings alike were such as won 
the sympathy of average Englishmen of the middle class. 
That Mr. Hamilton finds little good to say of George IV., 
arises, we fear, from the character of the First Gentleman in 
Europe, of whom it is perhaps difficult to give greater praise 
than that— 

“he bowed with a grace, 
And had taste in wigs, collars, cuirasses, and lace.” 

“ There have been,” writes his biographer, “ more wicked Kings 
in English history, but none so unredeemed by any signal 
greatness or virtue.” 

To enumerate the many e<cellent articles to be found in these 
volumes would more than fill the space allotted to our whole 
paper, and if we call attention to the life of William Grocyn 
by Mr. Lee, of Robert Grosseteste by Dr. Luard, of George 
Grote by Professor Croom Robertson, of Sir Matthew Hale 
by Mr. Courtney—the bibliography of which is specially good 
—of Emma, Lady Hamilton, by Professor Laughton, of Sir 
John Harington by Canon Creighton, of William Hazlitt by 
Mr. Stephen, of William Harvey by Dr. Norman Moore, of 
Sir John Hawkwood by Mr. Rigg, we do so because each of 
these articles strikes us as marked either by distinctly original 
research or by judicious criticism. We mention them as a 
few in which we have been specially interested, and are not 
unmindful that many other articles of equal merit are con- 
tained in the volumes. 

Here and there we are agreeably surprised in the notices 
of apparently uninteresting and utterly forgotten persons, at 
finding incidents and traits of character that are well worthy 
of record. Who now remembers that the Rev. James: 
Granger, the eponymous hero of the Grangerites, was one of 
the earliest of the clergy to protest in the pulpit against 
cruelty to animals? We learn from Mr. Thompson Cooper 
that his sermon, preached in 1722, and printed under the title 
of Apology for the Brute Creation; or, Abuse of Animals 
Censured, gave almost universal disgust to his parishioners, 
and that “the mention of horses and dogs was censured as @ 
prostitution of the dignity of the pulpit, and was considered 
as a proof of the author’s growing insanity!” 

There is one department of the Dictionary which we think is 
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capable of decided improvement ; it is that which deals with the 
lives of recently deceased persons. The notices of our contem- 
poraries are, in general, marked by unstinted, and not unfre- 
quently even fulsome eulogy, though sometimes by undue depre- 
ciation; but rarely is there even an attempt at a critical or 
judicial appreciation of the characters, actions, or writings of 
the persons treated of. A hundred years hence, the Dictionary 
will probably be the chief book of reference for the lives of 
hundreds of men and women of the nineteenth century ; and 
we cannot but think it a misfortune that the same care should 
not be given to them as we find in the case of those who lived 
a century earlier. Tue life of Bishop Hampden is an instance 
of what we mean. A man of learning and ability, there 
probably never was a person so utterly devoid of tact, so 
determined to run his head against a stone wall whenever 
possible, or one who more readily laid himself open to the 
attacks of his enemies. To write that “the main point 
objected to in his Bampton Lectures was a statement that 
the authority of the Scriptures was of greater weight than 
the authority of the Church,” shows an ignorance of the con- 
troversy which we could hardly conceive possible in any one 
who had even looked at the authorities cited in the article; 
but to say, when Hampden was appointed Bishop of Hereford, 
that “the new prelate fully confirmed the opinion held of him 
by the Prime Minister and his friends,’ and that “he ad- 
ministered the affairs of his diocese for twenty years to 
the great benefit of his charge,” will indeed be news 
to every one who knows anything of the state of the 
diocese of Hereford during Bishop Hampden’s episcopate. 
Of all the Bishops of the day, he was—with a single excep- 
tion—the most unpopular, and it is hardly too much to 
say that the affairs of his diocese were not adminis- 
tered at all during the twenty years that he occupied 
the See. Surely it would be possible to do full justice to the 
many good qualities of Dr. Hampden, without speaking of him 
in terms which must seem ridiculous to every one who knows 
the facts of his life, or the history of the controversies in 
which he was engaged. Again, in the case of Greville the 
diarist, Mr. Hamilton might have remembered that there are 
persons, and these not ill-informed, who doubt the accuracy, 
and still more the “ perfect impartiality,” of the diaries, and 
who consider Lord Rosslyn’s satire, though severe, not wholly 
unfounded :— 
“For forty years he listened at the door, 
He heard some secrets and invented more.” 

Take, again, the life of Mrs. Grote, which is excellent as far 
as it goes, and contains not a single line with which we can 
find fault; but not one word is said of the peculiarities—we 
inight almost say eccentricities—of manner and conversation 
which characterised that accomplished lady, and the absence 
of any reference to which makes the account given of her not 
only one-sided, but absolutely colourless. On the other hand, 
Lord Glenelg receives scant justice at the hands of Mr. 
Rapson. His Colonial policy was not wholly unsound, nor 
his administration wholly unsuccessful. He was certainly 
more unpopular, but perhaps not more incompetent, than his 
colleagues in Lord Melbourne’s Cabinet, by whom, as Lord 
Brougham said, “ he was praised and thanked and betrayed.” 

But we are glad to say that all the articles on our contem- 
‘poraries, even by those who knew and loved them best, are not 
open to censure. Mr. E. Gosse has shown, in his interesting 
notice of Philip Henry Gosse, that it is possible even for a son 
to write of his father with affectionate admiration, and yet 
with candour and impartiality. Nor is less praise due to Mr. 
Lee’s life of J. O. Halliwell-Phillipps, where full justice is 
done to Halliwell’s merits, without the slightest attempt to 
ignore or gloss over the matters which cast a shadow over his 
many good qualities and undoubted talents. 

We are not sure whether we have been more amused or 
surprised at the notice of a now forgotten adventurer of the 
end of the last and the beginning of the present century, who 
styled himself “ Sir Levett Hanson, K.J.” All the marvellous 
stories of the distinctions he had received from European 
Sovereigns, and of his intimacy with great personages of every 
kind, which this worthy was wont to narrate, are given to us 
as actual facts on the authority of his own Letters and 
Papers. We are gravely told that “Prince Philip of Lim- 
bourg, Duke of Holstein, created him his Councillor and 
Knight of his Order of St. Philip,” and that “later on he was 
made Vice-Chancellor and Knight Grand Cross of the Order.” 





But Mr. Lionel Cust forgets to tell us that the potentate de- 
scribed as “ Prince Philip of Limbourg, Duke of Holstein,” was 
a gentleman of the same profession as Sir Levett himself, a 
wandering adventurer, a pretender without dominions, whose 
title was not acknowledged by a single Sovereign in Europe. 
Mr. Cust tells us that, in 1800, Sir Levett “ was created Knight 
Vice-Chancellor of the Order of St. Joachim,” an undoubted 
grain of truth; but he does not tell us that the Order of 
St. Joachim was an association instituted by the younger 
members of some princely and noble houses in Germany, of 
which, at the time Hanson became connected with it, a Count 
of Westerbourg-Leiningen was styled “ Grand Master ;” and 
he seems unaccountably to have missed almost the only 
authentic record which we possess of Sir Levett’s history and 
connection with this Order. The late Mr. Beltz, in his Review 
of the Chandos Peerage Case (p. 225) writes :— 

“The affairs of the soi-disant order were, for many years, ad- 
ministered by Levett Hanson, Esq., a gentleman of Yorkshire, 
who resided entirely abroad, adopted the style of ‘ Sir,’ and trans- 
ported the chancery and archives of the order from city to city. 
PRBS VEE: It was long understood, that moyennant a certain not 
inconsiderable deposit at a banking-house in Pall Mall, the dis- 
tinction was at the service of any one who might have a fancy 
for it; and that letters-missive were soon forthcoming from Sir 
Levett, containing due notification of election by the ‘ equestrian, 
secular, and chapteral order’ at its last sitting at Bamberg, 
Hamburgh, Lubeck, or wherever that personage happened at the 
time to be domiciliated.” 

We donot think the proprietors or editors of the Dictionary 
have any cause to complain of the reception which the work 
has met with at the hands of the Press. Though errors and 
shortcomings have been pointed out, the successive volumes 
have been received with an almost universal chorus of praise. 
But something more than praise isneeded. Dr. Jessopp—him- 
self a valued contributor to the book—has called attention in 
the pages of acontemporary to the fact that, before the work is 
completed, it will have cost the proprietors about £100,000. 
Mark Pattison somewhere expresses surprise at the large 
number of people in easy circumstances who do not expend 
£50 a year in books: a little over 50s. is sufficient to procure 
the four yearly volumes of the Dictionary, and there certainly 
ought to bea much larger number of private persons and public 
libraries among its subscribers than we fear are at present to 
be found. The book ought to commend itself to as wide a 
circle of buyers as the Encyclopedia Britannica. 





ON AN OSTRICH-FARM.* 
Few countries have experienced such varied vicissitudes of 
fortune as South Africa. At one time its inhabitants were 
contident of realising enormous wealth by sheep-farming, and 
every one hastened to turn shepherd, and cultivate wool and 
mutton ; so that the flocks increased mightily, and prices rose 
in the same proportion, only to fall with a terrible crash that 
left the poor farmers broken in pockets and in hopes. Then 
they transferred their faith from wool to feathers, and with 
the first great profits of ostrich-farming their hopes revived 
again; and yet again did fickle fortune shake her wings and de- 
part from them, leaving them to reflect disconsolately upon the 
unalterable laws of supply and demand, and get what consola- 
tion they could from the company of their ostriches,—ostriches 
that were once worth £400 a pair, and were worth now some £10. 
Still, sheep-farming and ostrich-farming continue, although 
with very altered hopes and prospects; and the latter industry, 
though its profits can never again be other than slender and 
rather precarious, is likely to remain in favour with many 
Colonists on account of the comparatively easy nature of its re- 
quirements, and the delightful climate under which it has to be 
carried on. Mrs. Martin, in her Home-Life on an Ostrich-Farm, 
does not trouble herself very much to go into the question of 
profit and loss, but is content to describe the every-day life of 
an ostrich-farmer, with all its pleasures and its drawbacks, its 
ups and its downs; and a very charming and most interesting 
description she does give of the daily life that was shared by 
a happy family, consisting of herself, her husband, ‘ Toto’ the 
collie, ‘Bobby’ the crow, sundry pets in the form of meerkats, 
dikkops, and secretary-birds, and a constantly changing pro- 
cession of Hottentot damsels, whose amiable eccentricities 
must have made their services a terror to the English house- 
keeper. Two qualities are necessary to make life tolerable to 
the South African Colonist, or, indeed, to any Colonist,—a 
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sense of humour, and an easy-going good-humonr ; and | 


with these two qualities Mrs. Martin seems to be plentifully 
blessed. Whether the heavy rains broke through the frail 
roof, converting her pretty sitting-room into a dismal swamp, 
and her beds into mud-pies; or her Hottentot maids burnt the 
soup, ruined the wash, or stole the salad-oil for the adornment 
of their dusky but shining countenances; or even her precious | 
china fell, and ruin seized upon her crockery,—she still remained 
mistress of herself, and could greet the untoward events with 
a merry jest. 


The ostrich is not a bird that can be easily brought up in the 
way that it should go. It has no powers of discrimination. 
* Because God hath deprived her of wisdom, neither hath he 
imparted to her understanding,’—as runs the description of 
the ostrich in the Book of Job. It cannot discriminate between 
a wire fence and the open camp, between friends and foes, or 
between what is helpful and what is hurtful to its digestion. 
It was owing to its want of understanding in this last respect, 
and to an equal want of discrimination on the part of the British | 
public, that it has been found impossible to keep ostriches alive 
in the Zoological Gardens in London. A publicaccustomed to 
slip pennies into automatic machines could not refrain from the 
temptation offered by the omnivorous throat of an ostrich, and 
filled them up with poisonous copper, as if they were so many 
missionary-boxes. Inits African life, however, the chief danger 
that besets it is not the recklessness of its appetite, but its reck- 
less disregard of its own limbs. It willtake fright at ashadow 
and hurl itself blindly into the nearest fence, from which it 
will be extricated with a broken leg; or fight savagely with a 
brother-ostrich, and break its leg; or fall into a hole or gully, 
and break its leg; or dance, waltzing with most swift and 
graceful precision, affording a most beautiful sight to the 
spectator and the greatest satisfaction to itself, until giddiness 
comes upon it and brings it to the ground,—again with a 
broken leg. It is true that its dangerously powerful 
legs are also very brittle, but it must be confessed that 
it does not use them well. Of the danger that the owner 
sometimes runs from those powerful limbs, Mrs. Martin 
tells some very amusing stories. A sturdy new-comer, some 
6 ft. in height, laughed at the warnings that were given him 
when he set out for a walk, and disdainfully refused the pro- 
tection of a tackey—a thorny branch, the dexterous use of 
which will keep the ostrich at bay—averring that he “was not 
afraid of a dicky-bird!” He was missed, and discovered some 
hours afterwards by a search-party most uncomfortably 
perched on the top of an ironstone boulder, and slowly 
grilling under the African sun, while the “dicky-bird” did 
sentry up and down, watching him with an evil eye. “ Another 
gentleman had a theory that any creature, however savage, 
could be subdued—‘ quelled,’ as he said—by the human eye. 
One day he tried to quell one of his own ostrickes; with the 
result that he was presently found in a very pitiable pre- 
dicament, lying flat on the ground; while the subject of his 
experiment jumped up and down on him, occasionally varying 
the treatment by sitting upon him.” Doubtless it was safer 
to lie down than to stand up to be kicked; but to be sat upon 
as if one were an egg must have been indeed humiliating. 
Curious, too, is the account that the author gives of the camps 
or little kingdoms that the ostriches mark out for themselves, 
with invisible, but never to be encroached upon, boundaries. 
Inside that camp it will bear no intrusion; but outside it, in 
the domain of its neighbour, it is profoundly indifferent to the 
stranger’s wanderings. Nor is it safe for the farmer to pre- 
sume upon his former acquaintance with any bird, for the 
ostrich has not wits enough to distinguish an old friend from 
a new intruder, nor sufficient respect for his owner to except 
him from his suspicious hostilities; though it would appear 
that, as a rule, he will manifest a stronger aversion to the 
Kaffir or Hottentot than to a white man. 





But ostriches were not the only live-stock, and very far 
from being the most interesting animals that found a home 
upon this African farm. The author and her husband seem 
to have had a genuine love for animals of all kinds and con- 
ditions, from the tiny meerkat—a kind of prairie-dog about 
the size of a rat—to a baby buffalo; and some of the stories 
that Mrs. Martin relates of the ways and wickednesses of 
small friends are extremely instructive and entertaining. 
‘Jacob,’ the secretary-bird, was a person who would have 
graced any household. In appearance he was like a little 
old-fashioned man; but his eye was wicked and his appetite 





omnivorous. To satisfy the cravings of that appetite, he would 
have recourse to strange noises, the gasping rattle of asthma, 
the most alarming hiccups, and the painful cough of con- 
sumption, all of them indicative of his hungry necessity, 
and calculated to attract the attention and pity of his 
hearers. He would eat anything—lizards, frogs, rats, young 
chickens, and even the smaller pets of his mistress—but his 
favourite food seems to have consisted of young kittens, and 
as the neighbours devoted the superfluous progeny of their 
cats to provide him with feasts, ‘Jacob’ fared well. On one 
occasion, it would appear that from an unlucky accident, the 
last of a batch escaped the coup de grice before falling into 
‘Jacob’s’ clutches, and that genial personage incontinently 
swallowed him alive. From that dark interior the kitten was 
heard to mew piteously ; and ‘Jacob’ turned himself about 
and about, and looked in vain. Evidently there was another 
kitten waiting somewhere to be eaten, but where was it? 
‘Jacob’s’ chief characteristic, and the one that seems to 
have endeared him most particularly to his owners, was 


| his “cussedness.” But in that quality he was more than 


outrivalled by ‘Bobby,’ the crow. ‘ Bobby’s’ character was 
as black as bis plumage; but then, he was a bird of the most 
varied accomplishments, the most courtly manners, and the 
most amiable disposition,—for which reasons his many and 
frequently recurring iniquities might well be forgiven. He 
was a thief, and he stole forks and spoons; he was a mur-. 
derer, and slaughtered young chickens; he was a hard 
swearer, and his language was a shame ; and, worst of all in the 
eyes of some people, he was a drunkard, and used to turn the 
tap of the wine-barrel for his own bad benefit, and with a 
sinful waste of good liquor. But, like many other bad 
characters who go about on two legs, he was eminently 
loveable ; and we readily sympathise with Mrs. Martin, who 
declares, on his death from paralysis, that she “could have 
better spared a better bird.” Indeed, the author has succeeded 
so far in enlisting our sympathies, that we too confess to having 
derived infinitely more pleasure from her work than we have 
done from many a better book. And we would warmly recom-- 
mend Home-Life on an Ostrich-Farm to any readers who like 
to hear of life in rough places, or who take an interest in the- 
lower orders of creation and keep pets themselves. 





M. TAINE’S “REGIME MODERNE.”* 
THE modern French system is the subject of the third an@ 
concluding portion of M. Taine’s great work, and in the 
volume before us he enters on an exhaustive examination of 
the spacious and uniform, but dull, barrack-like building, as he 
calls it, which Napoleon erected on the site cleared by the 
Revolution, and in which, with occasional changes of manage- 
ment, the French people have been since content to dwell. 
But before coming to the building, he has to deal with the 
architect, and the result of his labours is that mordant study 
of Napoleon which excited so much interest when it appeared 
by instalments some three years ago in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes. These opening chapters are perhaps the most 
brilliant and characteristic of all the author’s writings. As 
before, he remains essentially the historian of the minute 
facts which others would pass by, but which he laboriously 
collects and classifies and works up into a sort of mosaic or 
cento in a manner peculiarly his own. The method is not 
necessarily much more trustworthy than another, for the 
artist in mosaic can pick and choose among his materials, and 
the result will vary accordingly. In Taine’s hands its effec- 
tiveness is undoubted; but its unfairness is often scarcely 
less so. To take a single instance: in two brief pages he 
works in from Talleyrand, Rémusat, Metternich, Varnhagen, 
some unpublished memoirs of De Chaptal, and other sources, 
all the worst details of Napoleon’s social shortcomings, and 
of that gaucherie and brutality so peculiarly repugnant to 
French feeling. One authority tells how, “quand il souriait, 
sa bouche seule avec une portion des joues, souriait; son 
front et ses yeux restaient immuablement sombres..... . 
Ce mélange de sourire et de sérieux avait quelque chose de 
terrible et d’effrayant;” and goes on to relate how he once 
heard Napoleon say, “Il fait chaud,” twenty times in the 
presence of a bevy of ladies. Another witness reports his 
conversation at a féte at the Hotel de Ville :—*TIl répondit 4 
Mme. , qui venait de lui dire son nom: ‘ Ah, bon Dieu ! on 


* Les Ovrigines de la France Contemporaine. Par H. Taine, de l’Académic 
Francaise. “ Le Régime Moderne,’ Tome I. Paris: Hachette et Cie. 1591, 
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mavait dit que vous étiez jolie” A des vieillards: ‘ Vous 
n’avez pas longtemps @ vivre. A une autre dame: ‘C'est une 
beau temps pour vous que les campagnes de votre mari.? En 
général Bonaparte avait le tenu d’un jeune lieutenant mal 
éleve.” But such testimony is caricature rather than por- 
traiture. 

To Taine, of course, Napoleon is a product like vice and 
virtue, sugar and vitriol, and he proceeds to analyse him 
accordingly, and to inquire into his race, ancestry, and the 
other facts that may be supposed to have conditioned him. 
Napoleon, he concludes, is not a Frenchman in anything, but 
an Italian of the Renaissance born out of time. He is, in 
fact, the grand condottiere, and it is among the petty Italian 
despots of the fifteenth century, the Castruccio Castracani, the 
Braccio of Mantua, the Piccinino, the Malatesta of Rimini 
and the Sforza of Milan, that his true congeners are to 
be found. His ancestry, cut off from the parent stock 
at the moment of its greatest vigour, transmitted to him 
all its qualities, unimpaired by the incomplete and one- 
sided developments of modern civilisation. Hence his 
universality, his preference of facts to theories, the “ per- 
fect integrity of his mental endowment,” and also his 
complete absence of moral sense. It is, we suppose, of the 
intellectual side only that Taine is thinking when he winds up 
by describing Napoleon paradoxically as the posthumous 
brother of Dante and Michael Angelo. But Napoleon’s is a 
baffling personality, and it would be too much to say that 
Taine has succeeded in working up the materials collected 
with infinite pains into a living and consistent portrait. But 
so far as his public career is concerned, the formula, L’égoisme 
servi par le génie, sufficiently sums up the man. His military 
campaigns and foreign policy do not fall within the scope of 
the book, but their result is summarised in the following 
extract :— 

“Entre 1804 et 1815, ila fait tuer plus de 1,700,000 Frangais 
més dans le: limites de Vancienne France, auxquelles il faut 
ajouter probablement 2 millions d’hommes nés hors de ces limites 
et tués pour lui a titre d’alliés, ou tués pour lui a titre d’ennemis. 
Ce que les pauvres Gaulois, enthousiastes et crédules, ont gagnés 
a lui confier deux fois leur chose publique, c’est une double in- 
vasion ; ce qu'il leur légue pour prix de leur dévoiment aprés 
cette prodigieuse effusion de leur sang et du sang d’autrui, c’est 
une France amputée de quinze départements acquis par la 
République ..... seule plus petite au milieu du ses voisins tous 
agrandis, suspecte 4 l’Europe, enveloppée 4 demeure par un cercle 
ménacant de défiances et de rancune. Telle est l’ceuvre politique 
de Napoléon, euvre de Végoisme servi par le génie: dans sa 
batisse européenne comme dans sa batisse frangaise, légoisme 
souverain a introduit un vice de construction. Dés les premiers 
jours ce vice s’est manifesté dans l’édifice européen, et il y produit, 
au bout de quinze ans, l’effondrement brusque: dans lédifice 
francais il est aussi grave, quoique moms visible; on ne le démélera 
qu au bout dun demi-siécle, ou méme d’un siécle entier ; mais ses effets 
graduels et lents seront aussi pernicieux et ne sont pas moins stirs.” 
These last words which we have quoted in italics, sum up the 
author’s position throughout the rest of the book. It is to the 
excessive centralisation introduced by Napoleon to keep every- 
thing dependent on himself, and the consequent death of all local 
patriotism, initiative, and capacity, that Taine attributes most 
of the ills from which France is at present suffering. Not that 
he is blind to the merits of a work which, in spite of its defects, 
has endured for ninety years. He gives Napoleon full credit 
for restoring what the Revolution had swept away,—public 
worship, education, the relief of the poor, impartial justice; 
and further, for supplying what was not to be found in the 
ancien régime, an equitable system of taxation and military 
service. Another of Napoleon’s great reforms was formulated 
as La carriére ouverte aux talents. This was perhaps the 
greatest innovation upon the old system, in which it was 
almost impossible for a man to rise out of the class in which 
he happened to be born. No reform is more in accordance 
with modern sympathies; but M. Taine is by no means enthu- 
siastic about it, at any rate in its earlier working. On the 
contrary, he holds it responsible for the weakening of social 
bonds, and the development in the individual of an egotism 
kindred to Napoleon’s own. The Revolution had swept away 
all the old office-holders without producing new ones, and the 
unbounded field opened to individual ambition in the reor- 
ganisation of France and the subjugation of Europe was such 
as to constitute a new spiritual force. The enthusiasm of ’89, 
the fanatical Jacobinism of the Terror, the patriotic frenzy of 
the Directory, all vanished before the idea of personal glory 
and personal advancement. The ideal man became the officier 
arrivé or the oficier davenir. Joseph and Bernadotte each 





counted on Napoleon’s death, and aspired to marry Marie 
Louise and succeed him. Masséna and Talleyrand, if we 
accept M. Taine’s authorities, contented themselves with 
amassing private fortunes of two and three millions sterling ; 
but it is impossible to follow him in the wealth of detail 
with which he illustrates the reflected egotism which pervaded 
all classes as the result of the Napoleonic system. 


The concluding chapters of the present volume are devoted 
to an examination of French local government, and of the 
modern attempt to run the centralised Napoleonic system 
with the co-operation of universal suffrage in the commune, 
the municipality, and the department. The substance of 
power, M. Taine has not much difficulty in showing, still 
remains with the Préfet sent from Paris, owing to his know- 
ledge of official routine, and his command of the whole 
patronage of the department; but he has to exercise it in 
view of the next elections, and in the interests of the local 
partisans, and, in fact, to act as “the grand inquisitor of the 
Republican faith.” The following is M. Taine’s description of 
the local town politician :— 

“ Euxmémes jacobins nouveaux, héritiers, et continuateurs des 
anciens sectaires, de la méme provenance et du méme acabit, 
quelques uns de bonne foi, cervaux étroits, échauffés et offusqués 
par la fumée chaude des grandes phrases qu’ils récitent, la plupart 
simples politiciens, charlatans et intrigants, avocats ou médecins 
de troisiéme ordre, lettrés de rebut, demi-lettrés d’estaminet, 
parleurs de club ou de coterie, et autres ambitieux vulgaires, qui 
distancés dans les carriéres privées ot l’on est observé de prés, 
et gagé en connaissance de cause, se lancent dans la carriére 
publique, parceque dans cette lice, le suffrage populaire, arbitre 
ignorant, inattentif, et mal informé, juge prévenu et passioné, 
moraliste 4 conscience large, au lieu d’exiger l’honorabilité 
intacte, et la compétence prouvée, ne demande aux concurrents 
que le bavardage oratoire, l’habitude de se pousser en avant, et de 
s’étaler en public, la flatterie grossiére, la parade de zéle, et la 
promesse de mettre le pouvoir que va conférer le peuple au service 
de ses antipathies et de ses préjugés.” 

Taine’s opponents stigmatise him as a reactionary; and if that 
epithet imply a strong dislike to popular government as carried 
on in France ever since the Revolution, it well describes him. 
The whole bent of his mind, however, is destructive rather than 
constructive. He started on his historical studies, he has 
boasted, without any preconceived political opinions at all, and 
the only lesson they have taught him is that a political society 
is a very complicated thing. He is above all things a realist, 
and the crude generalisations of Jacobinism excite his anger, 
and move him to expose them; but he lacks the insight and 
imagination necessary for any constructive efforts. The 
limitations of his philosophical system make themselves felt 
in his otherwise admirable prose, which never soars. The 
number of analogies he draws from the most elementary of 
our physical wants—eating, drinking, clothing, shelter, and 
the like—and the elaboration with which he works them out, 
end by becoming positively wearisome. The limitations of 
the style are the limitations of the man, and seriously affect 
his value as a political thinker. 





A MODERN APOSTLE.* 
Two boys were born in Edinburgh in the year 1813 both of 
whom were destined to play a prominent part in the religious 
history of Scotland and the world. Alexander Neil Somer- 
ville and Robert Murray McCheyne were playmates and class- 
fellows at school and college, and their acquaintance ripened 
into that generous and open-hearted friendship which seems 
peculiar to youth. In sympathy and aspiration the two lads 
had much in common, and each of them longed to do the work 
of an evangelist, either at home or abroad. The memory of 
Murray McCheyne will always be fragrant in Scotland, for 
though he died in early manhood, the beauty of his character 
and the impassioned fervour of his direct appeals to the 
conscience and the heart, threw a halo round his brief but 
earnest ministry which, after the lapse of nearly half-a-century, 
still survives either as a solemn personal memory or a hallowed 
tradition. Alexander Somerville, on the other hand, after 
nearly fifty years of evangelistic labour in different parts of 
the globe, began, so to speak, a second career at the age of 
sixty-one, and spent the closing years of his blameless and 
beneficent life in apostolic journeyings, preaching, and con- 
firming the churches, until death came suddenly to find him 
still busied with his chosen work at the age of seventy-seven. 





* A Modern Apostle: Alexander Somerville, D.D, By George Smith, C.LE., 
LL.D. London: John Murray, 
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Dr. Somerville began his ministry in Glasgow in 1837, just when 
the social reforms which Dr. Chalmers had brought about 
afforded a splendid channel for his enthusiasm and energy to 
expend themselves to the best possibleadvantage. Anderston 
Church, of which, in four different buildings, Somerville 
remained minister for a period of fifty-two years, was first 
built as a chapel-of-ease to the Barony Church at the close 
of last century. The young minister threw himself heart and 
soul into every kind of work which sought to better and brighten 
the lives of the people; but he never allowed his philanthropic 
activities to hinder the faithful discharge, in season and out, 
of his pastoral and pulpit work. His fame as a preacher drew 
crowds around him, and Anderston Church became one of 
the chief centres of religious life and activity in the com- 
munity. Men of all classes sat under his ministry, and he 
gained such an ascendency over them, that his congregation 
gradually came to take the lead in every good work in the 
city. As a preacher, Dr. Somerville belonged not to the 
severely logical school, but he made up for any lack in that 
direction by his dramatic power, by the exquisite tenderness 
and yet boldness of his appeals, and by a singular saintliness 
of character, a beauty of holiness not always found in the 
great Presbyterian ministers. His people felt that the 
“lights and shadows of another world were playing round” 
the place in which he preached. Personally, he was a most 
loveable man, full to the end of his days of a certain frank 
audacity of speech and manner, a boyish lightheartedness of 
spirit, which, joined to his handsome presence, made him 
welcome everywhere. All through his ministry he was loyal 
to the instincts of the scholars, and though he never obtruded 
his learning, it lay behind, and in a measure revealed itself 
artlessly even in his most unpremeditated utterances. Dr. 
Somerville had in his composition a vein of dry humour, and 
this often stood him in good stead under circumstances which 
would have daunted and depressed less resolute or happily 
constituted men. 


Early in his ministry, Dr. Somerville had travelled widely 
in his annual vacations in different parts of Europe, and in 
later life he gladly embraced the opportunity which presented 
itself for more extended evangelistic missions. He visited 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, India, as well as Russia 
vand Asia Minor, and he did so in no narrow sectarian 
spirit, but with the simple determination to preach, wherever 
he found an open door, the gospel of the grace of God. 
He displayed conspicuous wisdom as well as charity, alike 
in his dealings with individual men, and in his attitude 
towards the multitudes which flocked around him in almost 
every place where he stood up to speak, and who, to all 
appearance, felt the effect of his eloquence, though only 
rendered to them through interpreters, as fully as if they had 
comprehended every word. He steadily refused to engage in 
controversy, and sat lightly to mere denominational dis- 
tinctions. In fact, he went as an evangelist, and he brought 
all his culture, experience, and natural aptitude to bear on 
what he termed the “winning of souls” by every means 
possible, and “especially by personal dealing.” By precept 
and example, Dr. Somerville accomplished a considerable work 
for Scotland and the world, and did more than almost any other 
man of recent times to awaken the Churches of his country to 
a due appreciation of the splendid opportunities of Christian 
service which await willing hands and consecrated hearts in 
the broad domain of home and foreign missions. He died, 
after a brief illness, in the autumn of 1889, and with a touch 
of the old pilgrim spirit, he asked to be buried in his boots, 
and desired that they might not be too scrupulously clean, but 
have a little of the dust of the earth upon them, as became a 
traveller. 


Dr. Smith bas related his hero’s life very well, though he 
has been, we suspect, a little embarrassed by the wealth of 
his materials, and by that necessity for repetition which 
always impedes the history of a life which derives its great- 
ness from the almost incessant recurrence of one scene, a 
preacher holding forth, and a vast crowd moved by his 
preaching to a new conception of the nearness of Christ’s 
kingdom. This was, we think, the true effect of Dr. Somer- 
ville’s preaching, and was more due to his intense fervour and 
a certain charm in his delivery, than to anything he actually 
said, the substance being usually, to those who only read it, even 
a little trite, and penetrated rather with deep emotion than with 
original thought. It was, however, so acceptable to those who 











heard, that even the Jews of the Continent, though they 
rejected his message, thronged in great crowds to hear him, 
and gave emphatic testimony to their belief that he was a man 
of God. It is this singular, and in modern times almost un- 
precedented, success in moving ignorant or hostile multitudes, 
which makes Dr. Somerville so interesting ; and Dr. Smith has 
brought out this side of his career with great effect, while 
dwelling warmly on his sincere and even enthusiastic personal 
piety. The biography is perhaps a little long, but space was 
required for a sufficient account of a long life, and the 
thoughts and acts which to all sympathetic readers yield 
so strong an impression of a man in whom faith had 
produced a degree of certainty not very distinct from 
triumphant elation, such as we find lacking among many of 
the most successful teachers of to-day. The narrative will 
not attract outsiders like the same author’s Life of Dr. Duff, 
for the personality of its hero is more lost in his work, some- 
times becoming even a little indefinite; but the religious world 
will welcome it as a full account of the life of a man who lived 
only to encourage workers for the faith, and who himself was 
the clearest evidence of what the religious spirit can do for 
the powers as well as the character of the man who allows it 
to penetrate his whole being. It is an error, in describing a 
teacher like Dr. Somerville, to keep back any evidence of the 
fervour which is his sustaining strength, and Dr. Smith, in 
avoiding it, risks no criticism from those who understand 
either his design or his subject’s special merit. The only 
criticism we ourselves should make is, that we should not 
have called Dr. Somerville so much a modern Apostle as an 
irregular Bishop, consecrated only from above, whose appointed 
and well-fulfilled duty was to deliver fervid confirmation 
charges, which made the faithful hope more strongly, and 
rivetted the attention of the indifferent and the hostile. In 
that characteristic touch, his request to be buried with a little 
mud on his boots, we see his own conception of his own 
usefulness, and Dr. Smith has fully brought that out. 
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Lord Chesterfield’s Worldly Wisdom. Selections from his Letters 
and Characters. Arranged and edited by George Birkbeck Hill, 
D.C.L. (Clarendon Press.)—Dr. Hill has given an accurate title to 
his little volume. Lord Chesterfield had no wisdom which was not 
worldly, and his wise sayings have, we think, been greatly over- 
rated. His chief aim in life was to be “ genteel” and “ well-bred.” 
In his youth, he drank and smoked in order “ to look like a man,” 
and he boasted that he gained his “ final polish ” among the titled 
courtesans of Paris. To attain what he called the graces, no 
meanness was too great and no falsehood too glaring; not to be, 
but to appear to be, was, in Chesterfield’s judgment, the chief end of 
man, and having reached this end himself, he enforced it upon 
his son. Like all men of a low moral type, he had a contempt for 
women, and this wise Mentor told his pupil that a man of 
sense will only trifle in their company. “ No flattery is either too 
high or too low for them. They will greedily swallow the 
highest and gratefully accept of the lowest. ..... They have but 
two passions, vanity and love,”—an estimate very similar to 
Pope’s. He did not consider it incompatible with high breeding 
to endeavour to corrupt a virtuous woman; but in his eyes it was 
a sin against good manners to laugh, and one which he never 
committed. That Chesterfield had some great qualities, is evident 
from his wise government as Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland; but he 
showed by word and action that he preferred veneer to solidity. 
“The solid and ornamental united are undoubtedly best,” he said ; 
“but were I reduced to make an option, I should without hesita- 
tion choose the latter.” Dr. Hill has done his best to raise the 
fame of Chesterfield by these “Selections,” which contain many 
pithy and wellexpressed sayings. There is nothing here, however, 
that will satisfy the heart and intellect in thoughtful moments, 
and much that suggests the posture-master rather than the 
philosopher. The book is not to be commended to young 
readers. 

Puritanism in Power. By Clement Wise. (Kegan Paul, Trench, 
and Co.)—We cannot pretend to examine in detail Mr. Wise’s 
theories. He has purposely put them in a paradoxical form. 
“ Universalism, by a Calvinist,” “A National Church, by a Dis- 
senter,” and “ Communism, by a Conservative,” are the titles of 
the three books into which he divides his treatise. Let us give a 
sample of his argument from the first of these :—“‘ What should 
we think of a monarch who should address his ‘son and heir’ 
thus: ‘I desire you to be educated for your high cailing, but it 
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all depends upon the use you make of the next week, and it will 
be necessary for you to have instruction from a minister of mine 
who is on his way from a far country. If my minister should 
arrive in time, and you receive well the instruction he imparts, 
your education will be continued throughout the rest of your 
youth. If, on the other hand, by any chance he should not 
arrive within the next week, or, if arriving, you should not 
immediately understand his lessons, I will stop any further 
attempt to educate you. You will be disinherited’”” This 
puts forcibly a common way of thinking and talking about 
missions. There is much to be learnt from Mr. Wise, though 
he sometimes puts his instruction in an odd form. 

English-Latin Gradus. By A. C. Ainger and H. G. Wintle. (John 
Murray.)—We are glad to believe that the practice of writing 
Latin verse flourishes sufficiently to justify the publication of this 
book. It certainly should be helped and furthered by it. It is 
an English-Latin dictionary specially adapted for purposes of 
versification. One instance will give an idea of what the book 
gives. Under “ to freeze,” we have (1) congelo, concresco, induresco, 
rigesco, gelor, glacio, given as equivalents for the neuter verb, the 
student being cautioned that for gelor there is no better authority 
than Martial. For the active verb, congelo, duro, induro, gelo, and 
glacio are given, gelo being similarly noted. Finally, for the 
metaphorical use of the word, there is a reference to “curdle.” 

Illustrated Lectures on Nursing and Hygiene. By R. Lanton 
Roberts, M.D. (H. K. Lewis.)—Dr. Roberts is a lecturer and 
examiner to that excellent Society which has done so much to 
minimise suffering, the “St. John Ambulance Association.” The 
first lecture is addressed to the qualifications of the nurse, what 
she ought to be and to do; the second deals with the ventilation 
and warming of the sick-room; the third, to other matters con- 
nected with it. Food and drink, cooking, disinfectants, the 
observation of the sick, medicines, applications, and many other 
matters are successively treated. 

The Greek World under Roman Sway, from Polybius to Plutarch. 
By J. P. Mahaffy. (Macmillan and Co.)—The year 146 B.C. 
witnessed the greatest event of the ancient world. In that 
year the heritage of Greece fell to the Roman Republic. As 
Professor Mahaffy points out, it might well have been other- 
wise. Had Alexander not died in the full flush of success, 
the great empire which spread round the Mediterranean as 
a vast lake, from the Western ocean to the Eastern deserts, 
from the frontiers of Northern frost to those of Southern heats, 
might have been Macedonian in polity, not Roman. But the 
fall of Corinth did not entail the ruin of the Greek race, though it 
undoubtedly did involve the eventual degradation of Greece proper. 
Hellenism, though prostrate, was not dead, and even drew 
renewed vigour from the passing of the Hellenic world under 
the iron dominion of Rome. It is the history rather, perhaps, 
of the Hellenic intellect than of the Hellenic provinces under 
Roman sway, that Mr. Mahaffy has set himself to narrate in this 
volume. The subject is one of great interest, and has been 
little studied. In Mr. Mahaffy’s hands it is not merely adequately 
treated from the point of view of scholarship, but with a 
grasp and philosophic power too often lacking in work of this 
kind. The Romans began by admiring the Greeks, but soon 
came to despise them. Cicero, to whose Hellenism a most valuable 
chapter is devoted illustrating an aspect of the great orator’s 
intellectual life scarcely noticed by his panegyrists, was an 
ardent lover of Greek literature and of the intellectual qualities 
of the Greek race. But their fickleness, their want of sincerity, 
and their general untrustworthiness excited his unmeasured 
contempt. Mr. Mahaffy imputes these defects to their political 
annihilation by Rome. But there must have been deeper causes, 
for to the principal Hellenic cities a very large measure of local 
independence was left. Probably the dispersal of the Greeks over 
the whole East had as much to do with their degradation, by 
destroying the bonds of political unity, as Roman oppression. 
When the course of history brought about the establishment of 
the Byzantine Empire, it outlasted that of Rome by a thousand 
years. Ofthe social life and characteristics of the Greek cities, 
especially in Asia Minor,a graphic picture is drawn in Mr. 
Mahaffy’s tenth and eleventh chapters, and the translated extracts 
from Dion Chrysostom, the scarcely read traveller and orator of 
the second century on poverty and the choice of books, display a 
blended good sense and humour as modern as the picturesqueness 
of many of his descriptions. 

Passion the Plaything. By R. Murray Gilchrist. (Heinemann.) 
—This is a curious and almost delirious story of passion which in 
ordinary life would end in hysteria or madness, suicide or murder. 
It is a story within a story, both being, it may reasonably be 
hoped, altogether improbable. Suffice it, however, to say now, 
that Anne Mompesson does not marry the man she ought— 
Gabriel Colver, the poet—but a Peer, and that in consequence 





she commits suicide. She is a selfish, unreliable woman, and he 
—well, he seems even in his sanest moments to be fit for com- 
mittal to a lunatic asylum. Altogether this is an unpleasant 
book, containing far too much in the way of sensuous description. 
Yet it is plain that the author is not devoid of literary power of 
a kind, and it may be hoped that some day he will put it to better 
purpose than he has done here. 


Lotus: a Psychological Romance. By the Author of “A New 
Marguerite.” (George Redway.)—This is a provoking story. 
A good deal of it—the country-house life, the love-making, 
and even the ghost-hunting—is not only intelligible to, but 
may be enjoyed by, ordinary readers and lovers of romance. 
Yet the unravelling of its secret is for modern Buddhists 
et hoc genus omne. ‘They alone can, or will feel inclined 
to, follow the lotus-flower into the ramifications of its influence 
upon the fortunes of Edmund Thallerton, till on his marriage- 
day he dies—at least for Violet—but lives (after a fashion) 
for Meta; or, in other words, he is “ gone where his love 
went with him, gone where his love would guard him, gone- 
with her who had watched and waited, till now her waiting time 
was o’er.’ Theosophy and Buddhism apart, however, there is a 
good deal in Lotus of the literary grace, though not of the pathos,. 
displayed in “ A New Marguerite.” 

A Biography of Isaac Pitman. By Thomas Allen Reed. (Griffith, 
Farran, and Co.)—This is a very interesting—though in parts 
inevitably matter-of-fact—memoir of a man belonging to that. 
limited happy class who live to see the triumph of the systems 
they have advocated. Mr. Reed, referring to Mr. Pitman’s life 
in 1890, indicates the kind of man he is and has been :—“ Rising 
generally between half-past four and five o’clock, he reads, as part 
of his morning devotion, a portion of Swedenborg’s expositions of 
the spiritual sense of the Scriptures, then walks a mile to his 
office, and arrives there at six o’clock. He continues his labours, 
with brief intervals for breakfast, lunch, and half-an-hour’s siesta; 
until half-past five.’ This circumstance tends to show what may 
well, however, be believed, that the great populariser—we had 
almost said, the apostle—of shorthand does not lead, and never 
has led, a morally or intellectually hand-to-mouth existence. 
Whatever critics may say of the system which is identified 
with his name, or even of its eccentricities, there can be no 
question that he has lived a most honourable, energetic, and suc- 
cessful life. As for the position of that system, it is enough ta 
say that its practitioners in Great Britain, America, and the 
Colonies number not less than half-a-million, it being used by 93 
per cent. of journalistic writers of shorthand in England, by 
97 per cent. in America, and by 96 per cent. in Australia. Mr. 
Reed has in all respects done his work admirably. 


The Development of Marriage and Kinship. By C. Staniland 
Wake. (George Redway.)—The author of this elaborate work, 
who published “The Evolution of Morality” in 1878, explains 
that it was not till the appearance, in 1880, of the result of the 
inquiries made by the Rev. Lorimer Fison and Mr. A. W. Howitt 
into the system of marriage and relationship in use among the 
aborigines of Australia, under the title of “ Kamilaroi and Kurnai,” 
that a serious attempt to deal with the whole subject of sexual 
morality was possible. Mr. Wake further says that if Dr. J. F. 
McLennan had lived, this work might not have appeared, though 
why Mr. Wake should in that case have withheld the results of 
his researches is not so obvious, seeing that the “ conviction has 
been forced upon me that the hypotheses of Dr. McLennan and 
Dr. Morgan, differing so widely from each other as they do, are 
both fundamentally erroneous.” It may be doubted if Mr. 
Wake’s book is of very great positive, though it is un- 
questionably of considerable critical value; in particular, the 
importance of his conclusions may be judged from such a 
conditioned judgment as this: “It is quite possible that in 
some future age, the life of virginity may come to be considered 
the condition proper to those who are morally or intellectually in 
advance of their fellows, and that to which the human race is 
slowly but surely tending.” But if Mr. Wake’s work is not so 
distinguished as some previous books on the same subject by 
almost romantic boldness of speculation, it is a perfect treasure 
of information on such curiously—almost too curiously—in- 
teresting subjects as “Group Marriage,” “Polyandry,” “Sup- 
posed Promiscuity,” ‘ Kinship through Females,” and “ Marriage 
by Capture.” It may be interesting to note that in regard to the 
last curious custom, of which he allows that Mr. McLennan may 
almost be considered the discoverer, Mr. Wake comes to these: 
general conclusions,—that in all ages of the world, women have 
been the objects of capture by people of a low degree of culture, 
either for slaves or for wives; that such capture is without the con~ 
sent of the female herself, or of her relations; that the capture in 
use among many peoples as part of the marriage ceremony may 
have reference to the consent of the female herself, or of her rela- 
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tions ; that when the capture has reference to the consent of the 
female, she can avail herself of the opportunity of refusing it, or 
she must publicly acknowledge it; and that when the capture has 
reference to the consent of the relations of the female, they 
publicly ratify the contract of marriage, and accept its conse- 
quences,—the loss to their kindred group of the offspring of the 
marriage, who, in pursuance of the rule of descent in the male 
line, are of kin to and form part of the husband’s family group. 

Scottish Rivers. By Sir Thomas Dick Lauder. (Simpkin, Marshall, 
and Co.)—This is the last book that was written by a contem- 
porary of Scott, Jeffrey, Cockburn, and Wilson, who, though not 
of their intellectual calibre, was yet respected by them as being a 
man of capacity and culture. He wrote one romance of Scotch 
history which is not yet forgotten, “The Wolf of Badenoch,” 
and he has given a very graphic account of that extraordinary 
and almost unique catastrophe, the Moray floods of 1829. This 
volume shows him to have been an enthusiastic lover of Nature, and 
akeen antiquarian. It by no means covers the whole ground sug- 
gested by its title. On the contrary, it begins with the Jordan— 
why, the English reader must discover for himself—and then, 
shaving dealt with the Tweed, with its tributaries, and the Tyne, 
it comes to an end. As it stands, however, it is a most readable 
work, discharging all the functions of a high-class guide-book, 
and steeped in romance, Scott, and Border history. 

Tales and Sketches. By Lord Beaconsfield. (William Paterson.) 
—Mr. Logie Robertson, who edits this volume, and prefaces it 
with a short memoir, does not seem quite at his ease when 
speaking of Lord Beaconsfield. There is certainly a touch of 
conventionality in such general assertions as that “the effect of 
his writings is favourable to heroism, purity of morals, and 
nobility of sentiment.” Then Mr. Robertson is in error when 
he says: “In humour he (Lord Beaconsfield) was notably 
deficient.” Lord Beaconsfield’s humour was not English, 
perhaps, but of its kind it was genuine and remarkable; 
he was full of, not deficient in, humour. We confess, however, 
that some of the stories which appear in this volume—even 
“ Popanilla” and “The Infern.. iwarriage”—are devoid of the 
elementary literary quality human interest. Some of the shorter 
and less-known tales, wuch as “The Consul’s Daughter ”— 
in which an aristocratic lover successfully conceals his identity 
—are, however, deciiedly better, although even in it there are 
innumerable sentences of G. P>PR. Jamesish sentiment, like: “ Her 
lively fancy and agreeable conversation prevented solitude from 
degenerating into loneliness; she diffused over their happy home 
that indefinable charm, that spell of unceasing yet soothing ex- 
citement, with which the constant presence of an amiable, a 
lovely, and accomplished woman can alone imbue existence.” Yet 
this book is well worth reading—especially by those who have no 
time to read all Disraeli’s works—as illustrating the Asiatic 
characteristics of his genius. 

New Enpitrtions.—A Handbook of London Bankers, with some 
Account of their Predecessors, the Early Goldsmiths, by F. G. 
Hilton Price, “enlarged edition” (Leadenhall Press), a list, as 
exhaustive as unwearied industry could make it, of all who have 
followed the trade of a banker within the limits of London. Lists 
of bankers have been printed for now more than two centuries. 
Trade-Tokens Issued in the Seventeenth Century. ‘A new and 
revised edition of William Boyne’s work.” By George C. William- 
son. Thomp- 
son. (F. Warne and Co.) Sartor Resartus. By Thomas Carlyle- 
A volume of “The Minerva Library.” (Ward and Lock.) 
Handbook of Games (Bell and Sons), an enlarged edition, with 
contributions by Dr. W. Pole, General Drayson, &e.——Selections 
Srom Berkeley. By Alexander Campbell Fraser, D.C.L. (Clarendon 
Press). The New Latin Primer. By J.P. Postgate, M.A., with the 
co-operation of C. A. Vince, M.A. (Cassell and Co.) ——In “The 
Camelot Series” (Walter Scott), we have On the Structure and 
Distribution of Coral Reejs, by Charles Darwin, edited by Joseph W. 
Williams, and Aljred de Musset’s Comedies, translated and edited, 
with an introduction, by S. L. Gwynn. Mr. Michael G. Mulhall’s 
Dictionary of Statistics is being republished, with additions (Rout- 
ledge and Sons), in monthly parts, of which it is supposed there will 
be “about ten.” The first volume contains from “ Aérolites” to 
“Anthropometry.” About fifty-three out of the sixty-four pages 
are occupied with the item of “ Agriculture.” In “ Anthropometry,” 
as, indeed, in all the articles, we. find many interesting facts. 
Eton and Harrow boys average in their twelfth year 55in., “ in- 
dustrial school” boys, 50in.; Fellows of the Royal Society, 
69°5 in., and weigh 1611b., while “burglars and other convicts ” 
show 65°6in. and 140l|b. First Latin Lessons, by A. M. 
M. Stedman, M.A. (Methuen and Co.); Saint Monica, by 
Mrs. Bennett-Edwards (J. W. Arrowsmith); and The Young 
Franc-Tireurs, by G. A. Henty (Griffith, Farran, and Co.)—— 
The Gospel of the Pentateuch and David. By C. Kingsley.— 
Tales of Old Travel. By H. Kingsley.—Janet’s Home. By Annie 





























Keary.—A History of Classical Greek Literature. By the Rev. J. 
P. Mahaffy, M.A. “ Prose Writers,” Vol. II., in two parts. Third 
edition, revised throughout. (Macmillan and Co.)——The Witch’s 
Head. By H. Rider Haggard. Twenty-sixth thousand. (S. 
Blackett.)——In Clover and Heather. By W. Bruce. Second 
edition. (W. Blackwood and Sons.) 
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A Messrs. LIBERTY, who have taken 

an initial and practical interest in aiding 

R ENA] SSAN C E. the re-development of this British Silk 
Industry, are now showing (at East India 
REVIVAL House, Regent Street, London) the latest 
examples of this new work, consisting of 

oF rich Brocades specially woven in their own 


elected desig: 
BRITISH SILK serhe Spitalfields Brocades make charming 
INDUSTRIES. 


most Evening, and Reception Dresses, and 
’ ; most exquisite Court Trains, from 13s, 6d. to 
(Spitalfields Silk Brocades.) 22s, 6d. per yard, ‘ 


OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
AND CHINA SERVICES. 


ELECTROLIERS, LAMPS, VASES, TABLE DECORATIONS. 
100 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


Manufactory, Birmingham. (Established 1807.) 


ELECTRIC. LIGHTING 


MANSIONS, PRIVATE HOUSES, &c. 


Special Attention paid to Temporary Installations for Dances, &c. 
Inquiries invited. Estimztes free. 


WOODHOUSE & RAWSON UNITED, oo 
88 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONLON, E 
Where a Model Installation can be seen at Work. 


CITY OF LONDON 
TEA COMPANY. 


BEST KAISOW TEA. 1s. 10d. per pound; No. 6 on list. A Blend of 
the best Kaisow with Assam and Ceylon. There are few better family teas. 

In quantities of 6 lb. and upwards, carriage paid. In 201b. boxes, canisters, or 
bags, less 5 per cent. In half-chests (561b.) and chests (801b. or 1001b.), less ld, 
per round and 5 percent. Sample and Catalogue free by post. 


Warehouse: 1, 2, and3 BEER LANE, GREAT TOWER STREET, E.C. 


CARDINAL & HARFORD, 


The Oldest-established Importers of 


ORIENTAL CARPETS. 




















Catalogues free on application, 
LEVANT WAREHOUSE, 108-9 High Holborn, W.C. 
FOR MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE. 
| ENDOWME AS 
PROVI DENT | 0 NT- pron cn mont POLICIES 
| N ST | T U Ks | Oo N - with Provision for Old Age. 


See Prospectus (p. 17) for Particulars of 
LIFE ASSURANCE at MINIMUM COST, 
| 48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON. 





Railway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGE, 
Telegraph Office—MATLOCK BANK, 


| 
| 
HYDROPATHY, | 
| CONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSICIANS. 
|_ Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 


SMEDLEY'’S. 
| Balconies; Billiard ‘and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 


MATLOCK | and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &e. 
e 
| Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week. 





THE GUINEA BOX 


SUTTON’S OF 
SEEDS, SUTTON’S VEGETABLE SEEDS 


sent, carriage free, on receipt of Cheque or P.0.0. 





Genuine only direct from 


Priced Lists post-free. SUTTON and SONS, Reading. 








OUR EYES. 
Just published, TENTH EDITION, Rewritten and Greatly Enlarged, 
with many Additional Illustrations. 


OUR EYE §, 


And How to Preserve Them, from Infancy to Old Age. 
With Special Information about Spectacles, 
By JOHN BROWNING, F.R.A.S., F.R.M.S., &c. 
With 70 Illustrations, 16th Thousand, price 1s., cloth. 
PRESS NOTICE. 

** The success of the book seems thoroughly well deserved...... This is a most 

useful volume.”—Spectator. 
CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, London, W., and all Booksellers, 

Sent free for ls, 2d. by the Author, JOHN BROWNING, 63 Strand, London, W.C. 
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INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED. 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and 0O,’S Manufac- 
ture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark. 
DEN NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free ov 


TRADE-MALK. application to 
. DENT and CO. 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 


NATURAL WATERS +. AERATED WATERS. 


T is well known that aerated waters of any kind are unwholesome, as they 
ruin the digestion. 
The Prussian Mineral Water Comptoir calls attention to the NATURAL 
NEIDER S#LZER as one of the best, purest, and safest drinks. 
It is fortifying, and contains, naturally, enough carbonic gas to help but not 
to fatigue the digestive organs. 
Sole Agents for the Prussian Government Springs of Ems, Swalback, Neider 
Selzer, Kissingen, &c., 
E. GALLAIS and CO., 90 Piccadilly, London. 


See that each bottle and capsule bears the name of Neider Selzer. 


ACKWARD BOYS.—A MARRIED CLERGYMAN, 

of 20 ye r-’ successful experience with Backward Boys, receives abont 
FLiVE PUPILS under 14 Situation: a pleasant part of Sussex. Fees: £55, 
£65, or £75 a year.—*‘ CLERICUS,” care of Mr. Tann, 75 Chancery Lane, London. 


UTTER.—A few Families can be supplied with perfectly 
Fresh Sweet Butter (commended R.A.S.E. Show, Plymouth, 1890), 
through the Parcel Post, by Mr. ARNOLD, Coo!esker Dairy, Beragh, County 
Tyrone. Terms, 1s 6d. a pound and pu stal rates, monthly settlements, Sample 
parcel of about lb. post-free for 1s. 6d 
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Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should Nov be addressed to the EDITOR, but 
to the PuBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 





NOTICE.—In future, the InpEx to the “SprcTator” will be 
published half-yearly, instead of yearly (from January to June, and 
from July to December), on the third Saturday in January and July. 
Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 
Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 18. 6d. each. 





HROUGH NORMAND Y. 
FORTY WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS 
ade by C. J. WATSON. 
The EXHIBITION OPENED on MONDAY, 23rd, 
at the REMBRANDT HEAD GALLERY, 


5 VIGO STREET, LONDON, W. 
ROBT. DUNTHORNE. 


7 = 2 LINTON SCHOOL 
ART STUDIO for LADIES. 
Uncer the Personal Direction of Sir JAMES D. LINTON. 
For Prospectuses, apply to tke Secretary, Miss STARIE, 5 Cromwell Place, 
South Kenrington, S.W. 


OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit an 
Engineer for employment in Europe, India, or the Colonies. About fifty Students 
will be admitted in September, 1891. For Competition, the Secretary of State 
will offer Ten Appointments in the Indian Public Works Dept., and Two in tha: 
Indian Telegraph Dept.—For particulars, apply the SECRETARY, at the College. 


HE COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING 
FARMS (Limited), 
Hollesley Bay, Suffolk. 
For the Training of Youths for Colonial Life. 
The College owns and farms a fine Seaside Estate of 1,330 acres, 
Prospectus on application to the RESIDENT DIREOTOR. 


OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE for WOMEN,,. 
EGHAM, SURREY. 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.—The following ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS will be AWARDED on the re:ults of an EXAMINATION tow be held at 
the COLLEGE, in the week beginning July 6th: 

Six of £60 a year, and Six of £50 a year, 
Tenable for two or three years in the College, 
For forms of entry and farther particulars, apply to 
J. L, CLIFFORD SMITH, Secretary. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EXAMI- 
NATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on MAY 26th, 27th, 28th. 
Eleven Scholarships at least, of value ranging between £80 and £20 per annum, 
will be awarded. Chief Subjects, Classics and Mathematics. Candidates must 
- — 15.—For further particulars, apply to the SECRETARY, the College, 
eltenham. 

















T. EDWARD'S SCHOOL, OXFORD.—There will be 
KJ) an ELECTION to several valuable Scholarships and Exhibitions in JULY. 
—For further information, apply to Rev. the WARDEN, 


ELSTED SCHOOL.—Head-i‘aster: Rev. HERBERT 
A. DALTON, M.A., formerly Assistau‘-Master at Winchester. 

An ELECTION will be made on JUNE 27th to FIVE SCHOLARSHIPS (two 
of £40 per annum, reducing school-fees to £8: thi-a of £20). Candidates must 
» —. 12 and under 15 years on July Ist, 1891. Exa. ination in London and at 

elsted. 

NEXT TERM BEGINS APRIL 28th. Tees, £48 per annum in School House 
(separate wing for boys aged between 9 and 13) ; £6° in Boarding House (G. H.. 
Williams, Ecq.) Valuable Exhibitions to the Universities.—Apply, HEAD- 
MASTER, Feisted, Essex. 














N AZE HILL SCHOOL, St. Leonards-on-Sea.—Mr. H. RB... 
BROOKE, M.A. (Eton and King’s), prepares BOYS of from 8 to 15 
years of age for the PUBLIO SCHOOLS, ROYAL NAVY, &c. Healthy situation. 
Playground adjoins school. Inclusive terms. Reference to the Provosts of Eton 
and King’s, the Head-Masters of Harrow, Uppingham, &c. Recent successes. 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 


For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


RE SCILLA, LAUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, late Head- 

Mistress of the Norwich High School, and her sister, Madame v. WORMS, 

have a very comfortable Educational HOME for ELDERGIRLS. Garden and full-- 
sized tennis-court. Numbers limited. 


PPINGHAM SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will 

take place at UPPINGHAM on March 24th, 25th, and 26th, 1891, for SIX 

OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS—two of £70 per annum limited to two ee 

two of £50 per annum, and two of £30 per annum, each tenable at the School.— 
Application to be made by March 13th, 1891. 


OSSALL SCHOOL.—ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 

Senior and Junior, about 13, varying in value from 60 guineas to £l0a 

year, will be awarded by Examination, helo at Rossall and at Oxford on APRIL Ist, 
2nd, and 3rd.—For particulars, apply, HEAD-MASTER, Rossall, Fleetwood. 


ENS TON E COLLEGE. 


HALF-TERM will BEGIN on MARCH 17th. Classical and Modern Sides. 
Terms, 34 guineas; Head-Master’s House, 48 guineas.—For Prospectus, apply to 
the Rev. D. EDWARDEs, M.A., Head-Master, Denstone Oollege, Uttoxeter. 


OFFAT, DUMFRIESSHIRE.—PRIVATE SCHOOL 

for GIRLS, conducted « f certificated and experienced Mistresses. Terms, 

inclusive of all the branches of a thorough English education, Latin, French, 

German, Music, and Drawing, with Board and all that conduces to a healthful 

physical development, 60 to 70 guineas; no extras. Moffat is a favourite health- 
resort, one hour from Carlis!e.—Address, Miss THOMSON, Beechwood. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
FACULTY of MEDICINE, 
The CLASSES RECOMMENCE on MAY ist, and are so arranged as to afford 
a convenient opportunity for students to begin their Medical Course —Fall in- 
formation may be obtained from the Office of tha College, Gower Street, W.C. 
JUHN WILUIAMS, M.D., Dean. 
J. M. HORSBUKGH, M.A, Secretary. 


CULPTURE.—For SALE, owing to the death of the owner,. 
for whom it was executed, BENZONI’S ‘LAST DAYS of POMPKII.’” 
Marble Group, ‘* Diomed and the Slave-Girl,” with her infant; the figures half- 
life size. Group stands upon circular pedestal (with highly finished b.s-reliefs of 
principal characters in Lord Lyttou’s novel), by same sculptor. The marble of 
unusual purity and perfect condition. Height of group and pedestal, 6 ft. 1lin 
Price £450.—F cr full particulars, apply to ‘ MALTRAVERS, ’ 17 and 13 Arundel 
Street, Strand. 
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ITY of LONDON SCHOOL, 
VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, E.C. 

WANTED, an ASSISTANT-MASTER, to attend about 28 hours a week, to 
give instruction in English Reading and Grammar, Arithmetic, Writing, 
Geography, History, Latin, &c The class for which the Master is required is 
the lowest in the School. The salary will be £180 a year, increasing £10 a year 
to £220 a year. Candidates for the appointment, whose age must not exceed 35, 
are requested to forward their applications, accompanied with a copy of testi- 
monials as to quatification and character, not later than SATURDAY, March 
14th next, to the Secretary, at the Schoo), Victoria Embankment, E.C. Preference 
will be given to a gentleman with an Academical Degree. The Committee 
reserves to itself the power of requiring any Master who has not had a 
considerable experience in teaching, to obtain the Cambridge Certificate of 
Competence to Teach within three years from the date of his election. Selected 
‘Candidates will be duly communicated with.—Forms of application to be obtained 
of the SECRETARY. 





} ateliitaien TRAINING 
(for SCHOOLMASTERS). 


WANTED, a Resident PRINOLPAL, who shall take an active part in the 
Teaching, and shall be responsible to the Committee for the order, discipline, 
and general management of the Institution. Knowledge of Welsh desirable. 
Salary, £350 and Residence. 

Applications to be sent in to the Hon. Secretary, J. BRYN ROBERTS, Eeq., 
M.P, Brynadda, Bangor, and printed copies of Testimonials to be sent to each 
member of the Committee of Management direct, on or before March 31st, 1891. 
The names and addresses of members to be had from the Secretary, Normal 
College, Bangor. Canvassing members of the Oommittee shall be a dis- 
qualification. 


COLLEGE 





SCHOOL for 


(os HIGH GIRLS. 


The COUNCIL intend to ELECT a HEAD-MISTRESS early in MAY .—Applica- 
tions, with copies of testimonials, not to exceed six_in number, should be sent, 
before MARCH 31. to H. 0. BARSTOW, Esq., Fern House, Clifton Down, Bristol. 

The Salary is £260 per annum, with the use of unfurnished rooms, and a Capi- 
tation Fee amounting at present to about £200 per annum. 

The duties of the new Head-Mistress will begin in September next. 





ADLEY COLLEGE.—_JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIPS.— 
There will be an ELECTION to FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS (two of £80, 

one of £50, and one of £40) on FRIDAY, July 17th, 1891, open to Boys under the 
age of 14 on January lst, 1891 —For furtber information, apply to the Rev. the 
WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 





PSOM COLLEGE.—SEVEN OPEN ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS offered for Competition next JULY, to boys under 14.— 
Apply, HEAD-MASTER. 


ts ** HILL, 


Miss NORTON will CLOSE her School at the end of the present Term. 
February, 1891. 


GENTLEMAN (31), educated at Marlborough and 

Coopers Hill (which he entered by open competition), with 8} years’ 

service in the Indian Public Works Department (State Railways Branch), would 

be glad to hear of an APPOINTMENT, if not an ENGINEERING one, either a 

SECRETARYSHIP or TUTORSHIP, &c. (in both of which he has had experi- 

ence). He has just returned from India, as the climate there does not suit him. 
—Apply, ‘‘ H. L. B.,’’ 10 Paragon, Bath, 


ELLINGTON 





HAMPSTEAD. 











COLLEGE. 


There will be an ELECTION : 

In JUNE, to TWELVE EXHIBITIONS for the SONS of OFFICERS, of 
baw! — value of £50, open to boys who on June 18th are over 12 and 
under 14, 

In OCTOBER, to SEVEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, including Four 
Classical Scholarships of the value (upon conditions) of £80, for boys who 
on June Ist were between the ages of 12 and 14, 


For particulars, apply to the BURSAR, Wellington College, Berks. 





A LADY can be highly RECOMMENDED as Private 
Literary and Financial SECRETARY, or for a Olub.—‘‘ A. ©. T.,” E.2 


Sloane Gardens House, 8.W. 





ING ED. VI. GRAMMAR SCHOOL, SAFFRON 
WALDEN.—Recommendatious from the Lord Bishop of Worcester, &. 
Inclusive Terms, £48 a year. House Scholarships and Leaving Exhibitions. 





“HEROES OF THE NATIONS” SERIES. 


EDITED BY 


EVELYN ABBOTT, M.A., 
Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth, 5:.; roxburgh, 6s. 


The above will be a Collection of Biographical Studies of the Lives and Work of 
a number of representative Historical Characters, about whom have gathered 
the great traditions of the Nations to which they belonged, and who have been 
accepted, in many instances, as Types of the several National Ideals. With the 
Life of each Typical Character will be presented a Picture of the National Condi- 
tions surrounding him during his career. Eich Volume will be handsomely 
printed in large crown 8vo, and will contain numerous Full-Page Illustrations 
and Maps. 

NEW VOLUME JUST PUBLISHED. 


Ill. 


PERICLES, and the Golden Age of Athens. 


By Evetyn Axszott, M.A., Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. 
*,.* Full Prospectus on application. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
27 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, LONDON; and NEW YORK. 





Now ready, handsomely bound, price 12s, 6d. 


THE WINDSOR PEERAGE, 
BARONETAGE, AND KNIGHTAGE. 


This Work includes all the Peers, all the Baronets, all the Knights, and all the 
Privy Councillors of the United Kingdom. In the main, it follows the lines al- 
ready laid down in the ‘‘ County Families,’”’ describing all members of the above 
orders in one single alphabet. It gives the dates of their births, particulars of 
their education, marriages, and late and present appointments, so as to form a 
jee, ae of each titled Eee. To these it adds full particulars, not only of 
the heirs to hereditary titles, but of the younger sons, and also of the daughters, of 
noble families, and of most of their collateral branches; a brief description of 
their heraldic bearings, arms, crests, supporters, and mottoes; their country 
seats ; their town addresses and clubs, &c. 

It contains sketches of the careers of the Knights, an Spetenk portion of the 
titled classes of the Empire, but one entirely ignored by other peerages. 

The dates of the births of ladies are omitted throughout the volume, in compli- 
ance with the request of very many persons whom those dates immediately affect. 


London: CHATTO and WINDUS, 214 Piccadilly, W 





or and DOWNSTATIBS. 


By Miss THACKERAY. 


The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 

rmission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on avplication to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association shuld be sent.—Bankers, Messrs. 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall Eas‘, 8.W. 





| cen ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848, 


INVESTED FUNDS ..... ee +-- £12,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID ... cas ove ee «+ 15,000,000 





LFRACOMBE—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.—Mild 

and equable climate. First-class Return Railway-Ticket from London 

(Waterloo) and Seven Days’ Board, Room, &c., Five Guineas, until March 20th 
only. Ask for Hotel Tickets. 








BEAN & Co.'s AI SAUCE, READING CASES for the SPECTATOR, 





PRESERVED PRO- 
VISIONS, and 


| eteieiees MEATS. Also, 


jours, 








Price 2s. 6d. each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 





_ of BEEF, BEEF TEA,| 





i Neen SOUP, & JELLY, & other 





MAGN 


eaten for INVALIDS. 





CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


DINNEFORD’S 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest Aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants. 


ESIA. 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 





SOLE ADDRESS :— 


11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878, 





not drawn below £100. 





GOLD MEDAL, 





B IRKBECK 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane. 
THREE PER CENT. 
DEPOSITS, Mes oo on demand. 
TWO PER NT. on CURRENT ACOOUNTS, 
calculated on the minizaum monthly balances, when 


INTEREST allowed on 


STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. Capital Be phe we: 
The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full parti- 64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


ACCIDENTS 
AT ALL TIMES—IN ALL PLACES. 


INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


AILWAY PASSENGERS 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Established 1849. 


BANK. 


£1,000,000 





W. D. MASSY, P 
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AT THE LIBRARIES. 
RICHARD DE LACY: a Tale of the Later 


Lollards. By C, E. MAURICE. With Etched Title and Frontispiece, 
crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 





DARTON’S MANUALS FOR HOME WORK. 
CAMEO CUTTING. By JOHN B. MARSH, Author of “ Venice 


and the Venetians,” &c. With numerous Illustrations, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


ETCHING. By G. W. RHEAD, Fellow of the Royal Society of Painter- 
Etchers. With numerous Ilustrations, cloth, 1s. 6d. 
“ Both eminently practical, simply and concisely written.” 
—ScorsMAN. 
« Both writlen by experts.” —Giascow HERALD. 





WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, and CO., 44 Victoria Street, S.W.; 
and 2 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, E.C, 
IN THE SECOND WEEK OF MARCH 
VILL BE PUBLISHED 
THE FIRST VOLUME OF 


THE MEMOIRS 
PRINCE DE TALLEYRAND. 


EDITED, WITH A PREFACE AND NOTES, BY THE 


DUC DE BROGLIE, of the French Academy. 
Translated by R. LEDOS DE BEAUFORT. 
With an Introduction by the Hon. WHITELAW REID, American Minister in Paris, 





To be completed in 5 vols. 
With Portraits and Autographs, 8vo, cloth, 


price £1 ls. net. 


Ca The Second Velume will te ready about a Fortnight later. 


GRIFFITH FARRAN OKEDEN and WELSH, London and Sydney. 


FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 
Catalogues post free. 188 STRAND. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 
Has the Oldest and Highest Reputation. 


NOTE.—First produced and designated CORN FLOUR by BROWN and POLSON 
in 1856: not till some time afterwards was any other Corn Flour anywhere heard of, and 
none has now an equal claim to the public confidence. 

















DATURA TATULA, for Smoking and Inhalation. 


BEST REMEDY 
FOR ASTHMA, 


DIFFICULTY OF BREATHING, HAY-FEVER, &c. 
Cigars and Cizarettes—Boxes, 3s., 6s., 8s., and 15s. Tobacco—Tins, 2s, 6d., 5s., 10s, and 18s. For Non- 
Smokers, Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation, Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 2s. 6d, 
5s., and 10s, 


SAVORY and MOORE, London; and obtainable everywhere. 
COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. 3% COLLIS BROWNE was 
undoubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 
untrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the Times, July 13th, 1 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
The Right Hon. Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J, T. Davenport that he had 
received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in Cholera was Chlorodyne.—See Lancet, 


December 31st, 1864, 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
Extract from the Medical Times, January 12th, 1866 :—‘Is prescribed by scores of — practitioners. 
Of course it would be not ~~ singularly popular, did it not supply a want and fill a plac 
COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
s the Best and Most Castel Remedy i in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA, 


RHEUMATISM, &e. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S perks: pag 
Is a Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRHGA, COLICS, 
CAUTION.—None genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLL 18 BROWNE: g CHLORODYNE” on the 
Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 
SoLe ManvractureER—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Gt, Russell St..W.C. In Bottles, 1s. 14d., 2s, 9d., 4s, 6d 


THE 








MESSRS. METHUEN’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


HANNAH LYNOH, 
PRINCE of the GLADES. By 5 or 


Lyxcw. 2 vols, (Ready. 
8. BARING-GOULD. 
URITH: a Story of Dartmoor. By S. 


Barina - GouLp, Author of ‘* Mohslah: ~~ 
“Arminell,’ &. 3 vols, [Ready.. 


W. CLARK RUS*ELL. 
A MARRIAGE at SEA. oY ot Yh 
ic A the 


Cuark RussF1t, Author of “The bas 
* Grosvenor,’ ’ * Se. 2 vols. Ready. 


The QUIET MRS. “PLEMING. By 


R. Pryce, Crown 8vo, 3. 6d. 
J. B. BURNK, M.A. 
PARSON and PEASANT: Chapters 


of their Natural Hi-tory. Ky J B. Burne, M.A., 
Rector of Wasing, Orown Svo, 53, 
** An unpretentious but delightful volume.”—Echo. 
*** Parson and Peasant’ is a bsok not only to be 
interested in, but to learn something from—a book 
which may prove 2 help to many a clergyman, and 
broaden tue hearts aud ripen the charity of laymen,” 
—Derby Mercury. 
L. L. PRICE, 


A HISTORY of ENGLISH 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. By L. L. Price, M.A., 
Fellow of Oriel Coll., Oxon., Extension Lecturer in 
Political Economy, Crown 8yo, 2s, 6d. 

[ Neary ready. 


SOCIAL QUESTiONS OF TO-DAY. 
Edited by H. DE B. GIBBINS, M.A, 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 64, 

Messrs. METHUEN beg to announce the publication 
of a series of volumes upon those top‘es of social, 
economic, and industrial interest that are at the 
present moment forcmost iu the public mind, 


TRADES UNIONISM—NEW and 
OLD. By G. Hower, M.P., Author of ‘The 
Conflicts of Capital and Labour,” [Nearly ready, 


ENGLISH LEADERS OF RELIGION. 
JOHN WESLEY. By Canon 


OveRTON. With Portrait. Crown Svo, 2s. 6d. 
A Limited Edition on hand-made paper, demy 8r0, 
half-vellum, 103. 6’. (Ready. 


METHUEN and CO., 18 Bury Street, W.C. 


THE NEW REVIEW, 
MARCH. Price 9d. 

A Sone sy Lorp Tennyson, Port-LAUREATE. 

Tue RISE AND FALL or Mr, PARNELL, By Timothy 
M. Healy, M.P. 

Mr. GLADSTONE CLOSE AT Hanp. By Dr, Parker. 

A Mover City.—I. Tur Water Suprly. By Sir 
Thomas H. Farrer, Bart. 

On THE DESIGNING OF COSTUMES FOR THE STAGE. 
By Percy Anderson. 

ORGANISATION OF PusBLIc ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 
AND THE FREE Question. By the Hon. E. Lyulph 
Stanley. 

SHAKESPEARE’s IGNORANCE ? By Edmund O. von 
Lippmann, of Halle. 

Wantep, A New Cuarter. By H. W. Massingham. 

MisTAKEN Lasour LEGIsLaTion. By George Howell, 











Fouios AnD Foortients. By L. F. Austin. 
CONTINENTAL COMMENTS :— 
From France. By Joseph Reinach, Member of 
the French Chamber. 
From Berwin. By George von Bunsen, 
From Rome. By R. Bonghi, Member of the 
Italian Chamber, 
London: Longmans, Green, and Co. 


HYDROPATHY. 


‘“. SMEDLEYS P PRE DALE, 
SOUTHPORT. 


TURKISH, RUSSIAN, AND OTHER BATGS. 
Massage, and the Weir-Mitchell System. 
Terms, from 24 gnineas per week, 
Prospectus, apply to the MANAGER, 


URES of ASTHMA, COUGHS, 

and DISEASES of the CHEST by Dr. 
LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS.—4. M. Tweddell, 
Esq., F.K.8., Author of ‘‘Shakespere’s Times,” &e., 
Stokesley, Yorkshire, writes:—‘* I have always 
found them to give immediate relief to my:e!f, my 
wife, and children, in difficulty of b-eathing, coughs, 
and affections of the lungs, and witnessed their good’ 
effects on friends who were asthmatical.’’ They 
taste pleasantly. Price 1s, 1}d. and 2s, 9d. per box. 
Sold by all Druggists. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS. — Goop 


DicgEstion.—Holloway’s Pills are universally 
acknowledged to be the safest, speediest, and hest 
corrective for indigestion; loss of appetite, acidity, 
flatulency, and nausea are a few of the inconveniences 
which are remedied with ease by these purifying 
Pills. They strike at the root of all abdominal ail- 
ments, they excite in the stomach a proper secretion 
of gastric juice, and regulate the action of the liver, 
promoting in that organ a copious supply of pure, 
wholesome bile, so necessary for digestion, These 
Pills remove all distention and obstruction, and 
from theif harmless composition are pecaliarly well 
adapted for delicate persons and young children ; 
whilst casting out impurities, these excellent Pills 
strengthen the system and giye muscular tune. 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN AND CO. 


A NEW (THIRD) EDITION of LUCAS MALET'S NEW 
NOVEL is NOW READY. 


The WAGES of SIN. By Lucas Malet, 


Author of ‘ Colonel Enderby’s Wife.’ 3 vols. 


Mr. GLADSTONE write::— I thank you and the authoress for ‘ The Wages 
of Sin.’ I have been able at once to begin its perusal, and the first two or three 
chapters are enough not ouly to ensure perusal of the rest, but to show me that 
I am dealing with a writer cf unquestionable power and penetration.” 


The SCOTSMAN says:—“In the highest and noblest sense of the word a 
realistic work of art...... Undoubtedly the greatest work of art this already suc- 
ces-ful author has yet protuced...... Since ‘ The Mill on the Floss’ appeared, there 
has been nothing more powerful in fiction.” 


A NOVEL by a NEW WRITER. 


A NEW LADY AUDLEY. By Austin Fryers. 


1 vol., 6s. 
“‘ The skit is nndeubdte lly clever, and the most solemn of readers may be defied 
+0 keep his gravity as he peruses the melodramatic absurdities the author piles 
togetber.”’—Glasgow Hera d. 


CRITICISMS ON GENERAL BOOTH’S SOCIAL 
SCHEME. 
From THREE DIFFERENT POINTS of VIEW. 
1. IN DARKEST ENGLAND. On the Wrong Track. By 
Beryarp PosanQuet, M.A. Oxon., of the Ethical Society. 1s. 


2. An EXAMINATION of GENERAL BOOTH’S SOCIAL 
SCHEME, By C. 8. Locu, Sec. of the Charity owe) oy agg 
3. GENERAL BOOTH’S ‘‘SUBMERGED TENTH; ” or, 


the Wrovg Way to do the Right Thing. By Canon Dwrer. ls. 


Dr. PFLEIDERER’S VERY IMPORTANT WORK. 


THEOLOGY in GERMANY and GREAT 
BRITAIN since 1825, DEVELOPMENT of. Thick large 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


‘It has sll the author’s well-known characteristics—it is weighty, full of 
penetrating criticism, careful analysis, and skilful exposition.’’—Speaker. ‘* The 
Progress of Theology in Great Britain is treated so brilliantly and suggestively 
as to demand notice in a subsequent paper.’’—Literary World. ‘‘ The most im- 
portant history of religious thought ever written.”—Iock, ‘‘A highly in- 
teresting work, Dr. Pileiderer is eminently qualified for the task; an original 
writer and investigatcr, he has also the advantage of a wide acquaintance with 
all that has been done by others in the simz regioa.””—Westminster Review. 


HISTORY of PHILOSOPHY. By Dr. J. E. 


ErpMAnyn. Translated by several English and American Scholars, and 
Edited by Profezsor W. S. Hoven. I. ANCIENT and MEDIAVAL. 15:.— 
II, MODERN, 15:.—III. SINCK HEGEL. 12s. [Second Edition just ready. 
**A splendid monument of patient labour, critical acumen, and admirable 
methodical treatment.’’—Pall Mall Gazette, 


*,* The above two Works form the firs$ four vols. of 


SONNENSCHEIN’S LIBRARY of PHILO- 
SOPHY. Elited by J. H. Murrueap, M.A. 


For which the following Writers have already promised volumes :—Professors 
Epwarp Cairp, James Warp, R. ADAMSON, WM. WaLtacE, ANDREW SETH, 
JOHN Watson, O1TO PFLFIDERER, Wm. Knicut, HENRy Jones, W. R. SoRLey, 
W. S. Hoven ; Messrs. D. G. Ritcuiz, W. L. Courtney, Dr. James Bonar, 
BERNARD Bosangvet, J. &. MACKENZIE, 


SCHOPENHAUER SERIES. 
Edited by T. BAILEY SAUNDERS, M.A. Oxon. Each 2s. 6d. 


1. The WISDOM of LIFE. [Second Edition. 
2. COUNCILS and MAXIMS. [Second Edition. 
8. RELIGION: a Dialogue, &c. [Second Edition. 
4. The ART of LITERATURE. "| This day. 
5. STUDIES in PESSIMISM: Containing the famous 
Essay on Woman. LSecand Edition, 
“Mr. Saunders has done English readers a genuine service.’”’-—Athenzum. 
** Let your view of Schopenhauer be what it may, you cannot help enjoyixg and 
admiring the wealth of observation, reflection, and wisdom.” —Truth, 


SOCIAL SCIENCE SERIES.—New Vols., 2s. 6d. each. 
22. OUR DESTINY: the Influence of Socialism on 


Morals and Religion. By LaurENcE GRONLUND. 


24. LUXURY. By Professor De Laveleye. 
27. CRIME and ITS CAUSES. By W. Douglas Morrison. 


HOUSEHOLD DICTIONARY of MEDICINE. 


By F. R. Watters, M.D, Large 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
**Well des rving of success,’’—Saturday Review. ‘Is as nearly perfect as 
possible.’”—Glasyow Herald, 


CLASSICAL ANTIQUITIES, DICTIONARY 


of. Adapted from the Work of Professor Styrrert, by HENRY 
Net1LesHip, M.A., Corpus Professor cf Latin Literature in the University 
of Oxford; and J, KE. Sanpys, Litt.D, Public Orator in the University of 
Cambridge. With over 450 Illustrations, 4to, double cols. [Early in March, 


INTRODUCTORY SCIENCE TEXT-BOOKS. 
1, PETROLOGY. ByF. H. Hatch, Ph.D., F.G.S. With 


43 Illustrations, 3s. Gd. [This day. 
2. BOTANY. By Edward Aveling, D.Sc., Fellow of Univ. 

Coll., Lond. With 271 Illustrations, 43. 6d. [This day. 
8. PHONETICS. By Laura Soames. With a Preface by 

DororHeEA BEALE. 6s. (Shortly. 


4, POLITICAL ECONOMY. By Professor R. T. Ely. 


[In preparation, 


5. ETHICS. By Professor Gizycki and Dr. Stanton Coit. 


3. 61. [ This day. 
SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Paternoster Square, London. 





SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & (C08 
NEW BOOKS. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


The RICHEST MERCHANTin ROTTERDAM. 


By A. N. Homer, Author of ‘‘ Red Ruin,” &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s, 


NOT a MOMENT to SPARE. By Hugh 


Coteman Dayipson, Author of ** The Old Adam,” &c. 2 vols. crown 8yo, 21s. 


A BOLT from the BLUE. By Scott Graham, 


Author of ‘The Golden Milestone,” “The Sandcliff Mystery,’ &c. 3 vols. 
crown 8vo, 31s. 64. 
agi well told. The characters are all human, none of them being described 
as perfect, either in goodness or in badness. Several of the situations are strong 
in themselves and powerfully set forth, so that the story may be classed as above 
the average of socicty novels,’’—Athenzwin, 


SIR ROBERT PEEL. By Justin McCarthy, 


M.P. Being the Third Volume in the ‘*Queen’s Prime Ministers ” Series. 
a by Stuart J, Rem. With Photogravure Portrait, crown Svo, cloth, 
33. 

“Mr, McCarthy relates clearly and well the main incidents of Peel’s political 
life, and deals fuirly withthe great controversies which still rage about his con- 
duct in regard to the Roman Catholic Relief Bill and the Repeal of the Cora 
Laws.”—Saturday Review. 


STUDIES in ITALIAN LITERATURE, 


CLASSICAL ahd MODERN; also the Legend of ‘**Il Cenacolo,” a 
Poem by CaTHARINE Mary PHILLIMORE, Writer of the “ Life of Fra 
Angelico,” &. Crown 8vo, cloth, Reissue at 33. 61. 

“ The essays are carefully and gracefully written.”—Saturlay Review, 

“ Miss Phillimore’s praiseworthy and painstaking ‘ Studies,’ ’—Ath.neum, 





CONTEMPORARY FRANCE: the MODERN 


REGIME. By H. A, Tarye. Translated by Joun Dunanp. Vol. I.,demy 
8vo, cloth, 16, 
““M. Taine has not only exhausted all ordinary authorities, he has also had 
access to many unpublished sources...... Nothing can be more brilliant or striking 
than M. Taine’s account of Napoleon’s superhuman power.’’—Athenzum, 


The LIFE of JOHN ERICSSON. By Colonel 
» = ~ _r With 50 Portraits and other Lilustrations, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 
cloth, 24., 

“ Colonel Church’s biography is one of the best of its kind. Every page is in- 
structive, and most of the six Lundred are entercaining.’ —Standard (Leader.) 


The INTERREGNUM, A.D. 1648-1660: 


Studies of the Commonwealth, Legislative, Social, and Legal. By F. A. 
INDERWICEK, Q.C., Author of ‘‘Sidelights on the Stuarts,’ &c. 8vo, cloth, 103, 6d 
“Mr, Inderwick bas made a val:able contvibution to English History in 
brirging out the chief characie: istics of an heroic time.’’—Daily News (Leader.) 


OVER the TEA-CUPS: a Series of Papers 


of Reminiscences and Characteristic Reflections. By Dr. OLIVER WeNDELL 
Homes, Author of “‘ The Autocrat of the Breaktfast-Table,” &, Fourth 
Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, ts. 
“His many admiring readers will feel a still warmer regard for him as they 
read the charming pages of his new volume.”—Athenzwin. 


HOW the OTHER HALF LIVES: Studies 


among the Poor. By Jacoz A. Rus. With numerous Illustrations, chiefly 
from Photographs taken by the Author. Dewy 8vo, cloth, 10s, 6d. 


ADVENTURES in NYASSALAND: a Two 


Years’ Struggle with Arab Slave-Dealers in Central Africa. By L. MonreiTH 
FoTHERINGHAM, Agent of the African Lakes Company. Numerous Iustra- 
tions, crown 8vv, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
sai He tells the story in a simple, straightforward, and very effective way.” 
—Scotsman, 





“GREAT ARTISTS” SERIES.—NEW VOLUMES. 


GEORGE CRUIKSHANK, HIS LIFE and 


WORKS. Including a Memoir by Freprric G. StypHEns, and an Essay on 
the Genius of George Cruikshank by WiLuiam THackeray. Numerous 
Illustrations, crown 8yo0, cloth, 33. 6d, 


The LANDSCAPE and PASTORAL 
PAINTERS of HOLLAND: RUISDAEL, HOBBEMA, CUIIP, 
pt gg By Frank CunpaLL. With numerous [lustratious, crown 8vu, 
cloth, 03, . 





Now ready, price ONE SHILLING. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE.—MARCH No. 


ConTenNTS. 
THE LITERARY LANDMARKS OF EpiINBURGH. Laurence Hutton. 16 Illustra- 
tions drawn by Joseph Pennell. 
In THE “ STRANGER PEOPLE’S”’ CounTRY. AStory. Part III. Charles Egbert 
Craddock, ; 
Comepy or Errors. Andrew Lang. With 8 Illustrations (including Frontis- 
piece) drawn by Edwin A, Abbey. 
NATIONALITY IN Music. Francis Korbay. 
In THE VESTIBULE LIMITED. AStory. Brander Matthews, 
Wessex Foix.—Part I. LIlustrated. Thomas Hardy. 
AMERICAN LEADS AT WHIST, AND THEIR History. N. B. Trist. 
Moons. Six Poems, W. D. Howells. 
THE ARGENTINE CAPITAL. With 4 Illustrations. Theodore Child, 
Tue CHINESE Leak, 4 Illustrations, Julian Ralph, 
ke, &e. 






London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., Limited, 
ST. DUNSTAN’S HOUSE, FETTER LANE, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
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THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
MARCH. 


Toe WomeEN oF InpIA. By the Marchioness of 
Dufferin and Ava. 

THE ADVANTAGES OF Poverty. By Andrew Carnegie. 

Suip Rartways. With Illustrations, By Sir 
Benjamin Biker. 

THE KECRUITING PROBLEM. By Archibald Forbes. 

A VISIT TO THE GRANDE CHARTREUSE. By Mrs. 
Lecky. 

OverR-MorRTGAGING THE Lanp. By the Right. Hon. 
Lord Vernon. 

PARLIAMENTARY OBSTRUCTION IN THE UNITED 
SratEs. By the Hun. Henry Cabot Lodge, Member 
of Congress. 

FraGMENTs oF IRISH CHRONICLES. By the Hon. 
Ewily Lawless. 

Mr. H. H CHAMPION ON THE AUSTRALIAN STRIKE. 
By John !*, Fitzgerald, Labour Delegate from 
Australia, 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF MR, GLADSTONE’S CONTROVERSIAL 
MetHop. By Profe-sor Huxley. 

Tue New Wortp. By J. W. Crors. 

Joun WE-.LEY. By the Rev. Hugh Price Hughes. 

Tue JOKE aBovuUT THE Eran Marsirs, By the 
Editor. 

CoMMERCIAL UNION WITHIN THE EMPIRE. By the 
Right Hor. the Karl of Dunraven, K.P. 


London: Kraan Paut, Trencu, TrisBner, and 
Co., Limited. 





Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 
THE 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


ConTENTS FoR MARCH. 


Tue TSAR AND THE J¥ws. By “ Anglo-Russian.” 

PosTaL AND TELEGRAPHIC REFORMS. By J. Hen- 
niker Heaton, M.P. 

Joun Wes.try. By Archdeacon Farrar, D.D. 

Tue Ec.ipse oF Justice. By Francis Peek, 

Mr. Kipeiine 8 sToRIES. By J. M. Barrie. 

PESSIMISM AS A S¥sTEM. By R. M Wenley. 

THE ANABAFTISTS AND THEIR ENGLISH DESCEN- 
pants. By Kichard Heath. 

A ScENE FROM IBSEN’s “Branp.” By Professor 
C. H. Herford. 

A Home For THE Dyiné. By A. T. Schofield, M.D. 

THe BATTL¥Y OF BaLactava. With Map. By 
Archib:ld Forbes, 

HYDROPHOBIA AND THE MvzzLInG ORDER. By 
Georve J. Komanes, F.R.S. 

THE QUESTION OF THE IRISH LEADERSHIP, By J. 
J. Clancy, M.P. 


IspisteR and Co., Limited, 15 and 16 Tavistock 
Street, Covent Garden. 





Now ready, price One Shilling. 
THE 


TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


ConTENTS FOR MARCH, bl 91. 
1. Mr. Cuarnr’s Sons. By W. E. Nor is, Autho- 
of ‘Tne Rozue.” Chaps, 9-12, 
2. Horace WaLpo.e’s Twin WIVES, 
3. A MEMORY. 
4, “ EorHen”’ KINGLAKE, 
5. In Etysium. 
6. STANILAND’S WIFE. 
7. RECOLLECTIONS OF AN OCTOGENARIAN CIVIL 
SeRVANT. Chaps, 9-11. 
8 Krrt TO THE Kar. (Conclusion.) 
9, A NoTe ON THE LovuvRE SONNETS OF ROSSETTI. 
10. Love OR Money. Chaps, 10-13, 


RicuarpD BentLry and Son, New Burlington Street. 


THE SUN MAGAZINE, 
MARCH. Sixpence. 
ConTENTS. 
1, THE Rarpway MAN: AND HIS CHILDREN. Mrs. 
Oliphant. 
. GREECE AND ITS Retiaion, Alex. H. Japp, LL.D. 
MAKERS OF Music.—VI. ScuusErt. R. Farquhar- 
son Sharp. 
Footprints oF OLp. O. F. Gordon Cumming. 
A Bit or TraGepy. Isabella Fyvie Mayo. 
. VOLTAIRE AND St. Paut: Aa Contrast. G. 
Barnett Smith. 
Maup MELVILLE’Ss MARRIAGE, Evelyn Everett 
Green. 
8. THe PLaneT Mars. G. Ellard Gore, F.R.S.A. 
9. ScreNcE AFoot. W. Anderson Smith. 
ALEX, GARDNER, 26 Paternoster Square, and Paisley. 





Pore gore 


I 





MARCH 2nd. Price 1s. 6d. 


THE FOREIGN CHURCH 
CHRONICLE & REVIEW. 


1. Bishop Rawle. 

2. CONTINENTAL REFORMATION. 

3. PRoFESSOR NIPPOLD AND THE GERMAN EVAN- 
GELICAL UNION. 

4, IraLiIan REFORM. 

5. ITALIAN OLD CATHOLIC MANIFESTO, 

6. FRANCE aND REFORM. 

7. M. Loyson. 

8. THE BUDDHA AND HIS TEACHING. 

9. THE BRITISH CHAPLAINCY aT MALAGa. 

10. THE RUSSIANS AND THE OLD CaTHOLICs, 

11. GERMAN THEOLOGY. 

12, Notices. 


R. BERKELEY, 29 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Price 2s. 6d., post-free, 
ISEASES of the VEINS: more 


y especially of Venosity, Varicocele, Hsemor- 
rhoids, ana Varicose Ve ng, and th-ir Medical Treat- 
ment, By J. Compron Burnett, M.D. 

London : Jamzs Epps and Co., 170 Piccadilly ; and 
48 Threadneedle Street. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 905. MARCH, 1891. 2s. 6d. 
ConTENTS. 

A Surro.tk Parson. By Francis Hindes Groome. 

MADELEINE’sS Story. Chaps.56. By FE. Keary. 

A Memorr or Sir Epa@ar Borum. 

“Zit POvVINHO,’’ THE PORTUGUESE PEASANT. 

A Sone 1n Winter. By “C. W. B.” 

Grorce MacDonatp as A Poet. By Principal W, 
D. Geddes. 

THe MvugappamM OF SPINS, 

ARCHEOLOGICAL NoMADS IN RvuaGeED CILIctA. 

Earty Roman INSCRIPTION ON THE BASE OF A 
STATUE IN THE MUSEUM OF THE CaPITOL, 

TuE GOLD-SUPPLY OF ENGLAND AND InpiA. 

AncIENT LicHTts: IN THE GUELPH EXHIBITION. By 
Sir Herbert Eustace Maxwell, Bart, M.P. 

Crorter Migration. By an Islesman. 

An IrtsH LANDLORD. 


Witi1am Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 





Price One Shilling. 


MURRAY’S MAGAZINE. 


ConTENTS FoR MARUH, 
Tur Seat Istanps oF Berine’s sEA. By F. H. H. 
Guillemard. 
Estuer VanHomricH. Chaps. 5-6. By Margaret L. 
Woods, 
RENAISSANCE COOKERY. By Sir A. H. Layard, G.C.B. 
PICKETING AND CurRcION. By George Howell, Esq., 


M.P. 
Aw txpress Ipytt. By Major Arthur Griffiths. 
Braun 1n JEST. Chaps. 5-8. By Mrs. Newman, 
“QoueM VIRUM AUT HEROA.”’ By Sir Stephen De 
Vere, Bart. 
GREAT STEAMSHIP Lines —III. THE SOUTH ATLANTIC 
AND MAGELLAN’S STRAITS. By Morley Koverts. 
Notes OF THE MonTH.—OvR LiBRaryY List. 
London: JoHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Price One Shilling. 


THE MONTHLY PACKET. 


Edited by CHARLOTTE M. YONGE and 
CHRISTABEL COLERIDGE, 


Part III.—New Series. MARCH, 1891. 


ConTENTS. 


Litran anp Liti. Chaps. 6-7. By the Author of 
““The Atelier du Lys.” 

Work anp WorkKERS.—II. CoLLEGES FOR WOMEN. 
By E. Wordsworth. 

Wuat THE VISION Sarp. By C. R. Coleridge. 

MSS. oN THEIR TRAVELS. By M. Bramston. 

Tue East Winps OF Lent. By CO. M. Yonge. 

Tue Passion FLoweR. By Henry Macdonald. 

UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF Mrs. BaRBAULD. By 
E. C. Rickards. 

CAMEOS FROM Eneiish History.— CaMEO 
283: BUBBLES—FRENCH AND ENGLISH. 

Tuat Stick, Chays. 8-12. By C. M. Yonge. 

Stupres in GERMAN LITERATURE.—No. III. By 
M. Watson. 

THE CHINA CUPBOARD. 


London: W. SmitH and Innes, 31 and 32 Bedford 
Street, Strand, W.C. 





Now ready, price Eighteenpence, the SECOND 
NUMBER of 


THE CRITICAL REVIEW 


OF THEOLOGICAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
LITERATURE, 


Edited by Professor 8S. D. F. SALMON, D.D. 

The Academy says:—“The editor’s name is a 
guarantes both for learning and for moderation.’” 

church Bells says:—** Full of ivterest from 
beginn ng to end..,...the Rev ew bids fair to fill aa 
undoubted gap in our theological literature.” 

The Sc:nd Number contains Keviews by A. H. 
Sayce, D.D., Principal Cave. Principal FarrBarrn, 
Principal simon, Professors RYLE, A. B. Bruce, 
Marcus Dops, IveracH, MacaLister, STEWART, 
ROBERTS, KOBERTSON, &c. 

The CRITICAL KEVIEW is published Quarterly. 
Annual subscription, 63. 


Edinburgh : T. and T. Ciark, 38 George Street. 
London: SIMPKIN, HAMILTUN, KENT, and Co. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW, 
MARCH. ConTents. 2s. 6d. 


Can ENGLAND KEEP HER TRADE? By J. A. Hobson. 

THE ABDICATION OF Mrs. GRUNDY. By H. D. Traill. 

THE BeuRine’s SEA QUESTION. By J. Bell. 

Satmon LEISTERING. By James Purves. 

‘*RYLANDS AND Co., UNLIMITED.” By H.C. RB. 

AMERICAN LITERATURE. By William Sharp. 

Tur Farr OPHELIA OF A HIGHLAND GLEN. By W. 
Hodgson 

Hinpvu MarriaGE CUSTOMS AND BritisH Law. By 
T. Vijaya- havan. 

Workers IN WoopcraFT. By John Watson, F.L.S. 

THE Rusa‘iyat oF ABO Sa‘ip. By C. J. Pickering. 

Tue Lonpon HospPITaL aND ITs Nugsrs. By W. H. 
Wilkins. 

CoRRESPONDENCE, 


London: W. H. ALLEN and Co., Limited, 13 








Waterloo Place, 





MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S 
LIST. 
GYPSY SORCERY and 


FORTUNE TELLING. By CHartes G. 
LELAND. Copiously Illustrated, cloth, 163, 
Also a Limited Edition of 150 Copies, £1 11s. 6d. 
“Has many interesting details of folk-lore.”’— 
Daily News (Leader). 
“ Both eatertaining and instructive.’’—Scotsman. 
‘Will have many fascinated readers,’’—Dui'y 
Telegraph (Leader). 


By the AUTHOR of “ ee of an AFRICAN 


FA 
DREAMS. By Olive 


ScHREINER. Second Edition. Frontispiece Por- 
trait, cloth, 6s, 

“They can be compared only w'th the painted 
allegories of Mr, Watts...... The book is like nothing 
else in English. Probably it will have no successors, 
as it has had no forerunners.’’—Athenzum, 

“Of rare power and beanty. Here aud there both 
style and thoug \t are touchingly simple.” --Academy. 








“*Mr, Gladstone has read lately and been specially 
pleased with the novel ‘ Mademopiseile Ixe.’ ’’—Pa'l 
Mall G izette, January 23rd. 

VOL. I. of the “‘ PREUDONYM LIBRARY.” 


MADEMOISELLE IXE. By 


Lanoe Fatcon-r. Third Edition, Paper, 1s. 6d. ; 
cloth, 2s, In same Series :— 
Vol. If.—The StORY of *LEANOR LAMBERT. 
Vol, 111.—Tbe MYSTERY of the CAMP GNA. 


CURIOSITIES of INDIAN JOURNALISM. 


BABOO ENGLISH as TIS 


WRIT. Collected by ARNOLD Wriaut. Demy 
16mo, initation leatier, 2s. 
_ A very pretti'y bound little volume......Full of 
interesting and amusing things,.’’—St, James's Gazette. 








HOME and COURT LIFE of ROYAL FAMILIES. 


The SOVEREIGNS and 


a of EUROPH. Many Portraits, cloth, 
“A most interesting and useful volume......Lively 
and very rexdable chapters.”’—Pa/l Mall Gazette. 





Now ready, price Ils 41, 


The CENTURY MAGAZINE 


for MAKCH, containin: the 
ME MOIRS of PRINCE TALLEYRAND, 
arranged by the Hon, WHITELAW Rerp, Americau 
Minister to France. 
Some of the Contents : 
TALLEYRAND, ALEXANDER, AND NAPOLEON. 
NaPOLEON’S DIVORCE FROM JOSEPHINE, 
NaPoLEeon CHoosFs A NEW BRIDE, 
Luxosny or THe BONAPARTES. 
RELATIONS BETWSEN TALLEYRAND AND NAPOLEON. 
NapoLeo« AND Murat. 
NAPOLEON AND THE KOURBONS, 
TALL: YkAND aS KING-M K+R 
TALL: YRa D Reviews N POLEON 8 OC. REER. 


Londen: T. FISHER UNWIN, 
PATERNOSTER SQUARE, KE.C. 





Now ready. 


WHAT NEXT? 


OR, A GLIMPS« OF 


THE WORLD AS IT WILL BE. 
By WILLIAM ALFRED GIBBS. 


JOSEPH BOULTON & CO., Ltd., 7 Worship St., E.C. 
Library Edition, 5-.; limp cloth, 1s, 6d. ; 
paper covers, ls. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotaiions on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 








USE 
FR Y'S 
PURE CONCENTRATED 


Cc OC O A. 


Sir 0. A. Cameron, M.D., says:—‘‘I have never 


tasted Cocoa that I like so well.” 





HROAT IRRITATION and COUGH. 

—Sorevess and dryness, tickling and irritation, 

inducing cough and affecting the voice. For these 
symptoms, use 


EPPS’S GLYCERINE JUJUBES. 


In contict with the zlinds at the moment they are 
excited by the act of sucking, the Glycerine in these 
agreeable confections becomes actively healing, Sold 
in boxes, 7}d.; tins, ls, 1léd.; lanelied, ** JAMES 
EPPS and OU, Homoeopathic Chemists, 170 Picca. 
dilly, and 48 Threadneedle Street, London.’ 
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SMITH, ELDER, AND CO0.’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW WORK BY THE REV. DR. BREWER. 
THIS DAY is PUBLISHED, crown 8vo, over 1,000 pp., price 10s. 6d. 


THE HISTORIC NOTE - BOOK. 


With an Appendix of Battles. 
By the Rev. E. COBHAM BREWER, LL.D., 


Author of ‘Guide to Science,” ‘‘ The Dictionary of Phrase and Fable,” “The 
Reader’s Handbook,” ‘‘ Dictionary of Miracles,” ‘‘ Theology in Science,” &c. 


NEW EDITION OF MATTHEW ARNOLD’S 
IRISH ESSAYS. 
Just published, POPULAR EDITION, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


IRISH ESSAYS, and OTHERS. By 


MatTrHEW ARNOLD. 


NEW EDITION OF MATTHEW ARNOLD’S 
CELTIC LITERATURE. 
Just pub’ished, POPULAR EDITION, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


ON the STUDY of CELTIC 


LITERATURE. By MatrHew ARNOLD. 
Ready this day (Sixpence), New Series, No. 93. 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 


MARCH, contdining:—The WHITE COMPANY. By A. Conan Doyte, 
Author of ‘ Micah Clarke.” Chaps. 8-9.—EPITAPHS.—The PIPE.— 
BIBLICAL DRAMA in SOUTH STAFFORDSHIRE.—BIRD and BEAST 
POACHERS.—EIGHT DAYS. By the Author of ‘‘ The Touchstone of 
Peril.”” Chaps. 25-27. 


NEW EDITION OF “ MAZZINI’S LIFE AND WRITINGS.” 
Ready this day, Vol. V., crown 8vo, 4s. 6d., of the 


LIFE and WRITINGS of JOSEPH 


MAZZINI. Vols. I., ITI., and V. are entitled ‘‘ AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL 
and POLITICAL;” and Vols. II., IV., and VI., “CRITICAL and 
LITERARY.” 

Vol. VI., completing the Edition, will be issued on March 26th. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“THE OUTCASTS.’ 
Ready this day, at all Libraries, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


A DRAUGHT OF LETHE. 


By ROY TELLET, Author of “ The Outcasts.”’ 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


DAVID DOUGLAS’S LIST. 
The JOURNAL of SIR WALTER SCOTT. From the 


Original Manuscript at Abbotsford. Annotated and Illustrated from his 
Life and Correspondence. 2 vols, demy 8vo, 32s. : 
“ This book is one of the greatest gifts which our English literature has ever 
received.’’— Spectator. 
“ Reads like a romance,’’— Scotsman, 
“‘The story is as thrilling as any tragedy.”—Times, 
“ Although many of the details are melancholy, yet tho interest of the whole 
is entrancing, aud the ‘ Journal’ is a most precious relic of Sir Walter Scott.”— 
Quarterly Review. 


CELTIC SCOTLAND: a History of Ancient Alban. By 
Wituiam F. Sxeny, D.U.L., LL.D., Historiographer-Royal for Scotland. 
£econd Edition, carefully Revised by the Author, with a New Index to the 
entire Work, 3 vols. demy 8vo, 453. 

Vol. I.—HISTURY and FTHNOLOGY. 15s, 
Vol. 11.—CHURCH and CULTURE. lis, 
Vol. IIIL—LAND and PEOPLE. 15s. 


The CASTELLATED and DOMESTIC ABCHITECTURE 

of SCOTLANU. By Davip MacGrBsBon and THomas Ross, 
*,* This Work will be completed in 4 vo's. royal 8vo, each containing 
about 500 Illustrations, 
The first 3 vols, are now ready, prive 42s. each net. 
Tbe DUKE of ARGYLL on the HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT 
of SCOTLAND. 

SCOTLAND AS IT WAS and AS IT IS. By the 
Duke of ARGYLL, Demy 8vo, Popular Edition, with Index and illustra- 
tions, 7s. 6d. 

*,¢ A History of Races, of Military Events, and of the Rise of Commerce. 


SCOTLAND under HER EARLY KINGS. A History of the 


Kingdom to the Close of the Thirteenth Century. By E. Wittiam RosBert- 


son. In 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, 363. 
CIRCUIT JOURNEYS, 1837-1854. By the late Lord 


( ocKBURN, one of the Judges of the Court of Session. Secoud Edition, crown 
8vo, with Index, 63. 


The PAST in the PRESENT — What is Civilisation? (Being 
the Rhind Lectures in Archsology, delivered in 1876 and 1878.) By Sir 
ARTHUR MITCHELL. M.D., &. Demy 8vo, with 148 Woodcuts, 15s, 


SCOTLAND in EARLY CHRISTIAN TIMES. By Joseph 
Anverson, LL.D., Keeper of the National Museum of the Antiquaries of 
Scotland. (Being the Khind Lectures in Archwology for 1879 and 1880.) 2 
vols. demy 8vo, profusely 1}lustrated, 12s. each volume, 


SCOTLAND in PAGAN TIMES. By Joseph Anderson, 
LL.D. (Being the Rhiod Le:tures in Archmwology for 1881 and 1882.) In2 
vols. demy 8vo, profusely I:lustrated, 12s. each volume, 


OGHAM INSCRIPTIONS in IRELAND, WALES, and 
SCUTLAND. By the late Sir SamugeL Frrevson, Deputy-Keeper of the 
Public Records of Ireland, LL.D., Queen’s Counsel, &c. (Being the Rhind 
Lectures in Arcbsz logy for 1884.) 1 vol. demy Svo, 123, 


ECCLESIOLOGICAL NOTES on SOME of the ISLANDS 
of SEOTLAND. With otber Papers relating to Kcclesiological Remains on the 
Scottish Mamland and Islands. By THomas 8. Mutr, Author of ‘' Charac. 
teristics of Church Architecture,” &c. Demy 8vo, with numerous Iilustra- 
tions, 12s, 

Edinburgh : DAVID DOUGLAS, 10 Castle Street. 
London : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, & CO., Ltd. 











MESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 


AT EVERY LIBRARY. 


A SECRET MISSION. 


By E. GERARD, 
Author of “‘ The Land Beyond the Forest,”’ “‘ Bis ;”” 
Joint-Author of “ Reata,” “ Beggar My Neighbour,” &c. 
2 vols. crown 8vo, 17s, 


**No reader of the novels of the day ought to leave ‘A Secret Mission’ out of 
his course of study......The story is certainly 2 most striking one, even apart from 
the surroundings, which are so admirably depicted.’’— John Bull. 

“* The story is of intense interest ; the elements of the idyllic, the melodramatic, 
and the tragic are skilfully and naturally mixed.’’—Scotsman, 

“Told with true dramatic force...... The characters possess an intensely power- 
ful individuality, which compels the attention of the reader.”—Glasgow Herald. 





This day is published. 


BRITISH WORK in INDIA. By R. 
Carstairs. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Summary of Contents :—The Workers—Statesmanship—The People—Freedom 
and Government—Bondage—British Rule in India—Relief from Physical Bonds 
—Social Reform—Central and Local Government—The Law—The Law Courts— 
Their Defects—How their Defects can be Remedied—Conclusion. 

“*A very clear description of the fabric of Indian social and political life. Mr. 
Carstairs blends his theory and practice with admirable skill and discretion 
His book is certain to wake its mark.” — Home News. 

** A series of thonghtful and brightly written chapters on the British worker 
in India.”’"—Home and Colonial Mail. 

** One of the most temperate, sensible, and wel!-reasoned reviews of the position 
and responsibilities of Great Britain in India that has yet been produced.”— 
Glasgow Herald, 


This day is published, 


SCHOOL SERMONS. By the late 


ALEXANDER WILLIAM Ports, LL.D., First Head-Master of Fettes College. 
With a Memoir and Portrait, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, 








NEW NOVELS COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME. 
By the AUTHOR of ‘* IDEALA.” 
By the 


A DOMESTIC EXPERIMENT. 


Author of ‘‘Ideala: a Study from Life.’’ Crown 8vo, 6s, 
By ROBERT CLELAND. 


TOO APT a PUPIL. By Robert Cleland, 


Author of ‘* Barbara Allan, the Provost’s Daughter.” Crown 8vo, 63. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





EVERY SATURDAY, PRICE 2d. 


THE 


ANTI-JACOBIN. 


A Weekly Review of Political and Social Affairs. 


Amongst other Articles in this week’s number (Saturday, 
February 28th) of the ANTI-JACOBIN will be found :— 


HOTBEDS of LITERATURE. 

The DOMESTIC AFFECTIONS ILLUSTRATED. 
INCOME-TAX INIQUITIES. 

The PARADISE of QUACKS. 

IBSENITE SENTIMENTALITY. 

ON PROTECTORATES. 

ENOUGH of IRELAND! 

The APOLOGY for X Y Z: Extracts from the 


Letters of a Roman Catholic Dignitary to an 
Ancient Lady, his Cousin. 


The ANTI-JACOBIN can be obtained or ordered at any 
of Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son’s Bookstalls, or will be 
sent to any address in the United Kingdom for— 

Two Suimiines anp NINEPENCE quarterly, 
Frvz SHiniines AnD Sixpence half-yearly, or 
ELEeven Sar.uines yearly, 


By orders made payable to the Manager, 
8 DUKE STREET, ADELPHI, LONDON. 
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FREDERICK WARNE AND CO’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


Early Next Week, at all the Libraries. 





MAJOR CASATI’S IMPORTANT WORK 
ON CENTRAL AFRICA. 





In 2 vols. medium 8vo, cloth, price £2 2s. 


TEN YEARS IN EQUATORIA, 


AND THE 


RETURN WITH EMIN PASHA. 
By Major GAETANO CASATI, 


With 80 Full-Page Plates finely printed in colours and tints, and 
upwards of 100 Smaller Engravings and 4 important Maps 
especially prepared from Original Surveys. 


Major Casati’s Work is in many ways the most important yet 
issued on the African question; it gives from an absolutely inde- 
pendent source an authoritative account of the interesting events 
which have occurred during the last ten years in Equatorial Africa. 

The Author fully describes the various systems of Government 
existent in Central Africa among the Natives, and gives extremely 
interesting and minute descriptions of the Habits, Customs, and 
Traditions of the various Tribes dwelling there, including the 
Pigmy Races. 

The Author’s graphic description of his adventures and hair- 
breadth escapes while he was resident in Unyoro, at the savage 

Kabba Rega’s capital, are extremely interesting. 

Major Casati deals fully with the Scientific Geography of the 
country, and adds considerably to our information about the 
wonderful Hydrographic System of Inner Africa. 

He gives the result of his thorough investigations of the region 
at the source of the White Nile, as well as the countries of its 
twin river the Bahr-el-Ghazal, and a detailed description of the 
regions in which the Welle and other large rivers have their 
origin. 

Owing to the recent division of Africa, and to the fact that the 
greater portion of the countries referred to in the Volumes have 
been placed under the domination of the Imperial British East 
Africa Company, the important information which Casati gives as 
to the adaptability of the soil and climate for the cultivation of 
cotton, sugar-cane, maize, coffee, vegetables, fruit, and, in fact, 
everything necessary for alimentation, and his notes on the value 
of the various and beautiful woods, will be read with special 

interest. 








New Novel by the Author of “ The Story of 
Philip Methuen.’ 


At all Libraries, 3 vols. crown Svo, cloth, 


STEPHEN ELLICOTT’S 
DAUGHTER. 


by Mrs. NEEDELL, 
Author cf ‘‘ Julian Karslake’s Secret,” ‘‘ Philip Methuen,’’ 


In crown 8yo, cloth gilt, 3s, 61. 


FOOD AND FEEDING. 


By Sir HENRY THOMPSON, F.R.C.8., &c. 
Sixth Edition, Rewritten and Enlarged. 


‘This is, indeed, an entertaining work, and a work that al honest entertainers 
should carefully study. It will delight alike the host and the guest.’’—Punch. 


NEW COOKERY - BOOK. 


THE 
Inu crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


PRACTICAL HOUSEHOLD 
COOKERY. 


Containing 1,000 Original and other Receipts. 
By E. DURET, Ex-Manager of St. James’s Hall, &c. 


“Ths directions are simple and intelligible; the variety of recipes is charming 
and enormous ; the dishes, their garnishing, their conccction, are all set forth 
with such clearness that even a maid-of-all-work can grasp the writer’s inten- 
tion.”’—St, Stephen’s Review. 


MESSRS. LONGMANS AND €0.’S LIST. 


SIR EDWIN ARNOLD’S NEW POEM. 


THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD: 


Or, the Great Consummation. 
A POEM. 


By Sir EDWIN ARNOLD, 
Author of “‘ The Light of Asia, 


K.C.LE., 
” &e. 


Crown 8vo, 7s, 61, net. 


HISTORIC TOWNS.—(New Volume.) 


Edited by E. A. FREE WAN, D.C.L., and the Rev. WILLIAM HUNT, M.A. 


NEW YORK. By Theodore Roosevelt. 


With 3 Maps, crown 8vo, 33. 61. 


A LIFE of LORD JOHN RUSSELL (EARL 


RUSSELL, K.G.) By Spencer WaLpoLe. With 2 Portraits, Cabinet 
Edition, 2 vols, crown 8yo, 123. 


THEOLOGICAL WORKS. 


NEW VOLUME of SERMONS by the late Canon LIDDON, 


PASSIONTIDE SERMONS. By Henry Parry 


Lippoy, D.D., D.C.L., late Canon and Chancellor of St. Paul’s. Crown 
8vo, 5s. 
“Though written in simple language, these sermons aro full of great thought, 
and go down deeply into the profound mysteries of the atonement, the sinlessness 
of Christ, the penalty and barden of sin, the individuality of every soul, and the 
adaptation of the Gospel to mect the wants of every soul.’’—Chureh Times, 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITIONS of Canon LIDDON’S SERMONS. 


SERMONS PREACHED BEFORE the UNI- 


VERSITY of OXFORD. By Henry Parry Lippon, D.D, 1 vol. crown 

8vo, 53. 

ADVENT in ST. PAUL’S:; EASTER in ST. PAUL'S: 
Sermons, 1 vo’. crown Svo, 5s. 


Sermons. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 5s, 


The SPIRIT of DISCIPLINE: Sermons 


vreached by Francis Paget, D.D., Canon of Christ Church, Oxford, sometime 
Viear of Bromsgrove. Together with an Introductory Essay concerning 
Accidie, Crown 8vo, 63. 6d. 


The SCHOOL of CALVARY; or, Laws of 


Christian Living Revealed from the Cross. A Course of Lent Lectures. By 
the Rev. GrorGr Bopy, M.A., D.D., Canon Missioner of the Diocese of 
Durham, Vice-President of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. 
Second Edition, fcap. 8vo, 33. 6d. 


PREPARATION for WORSHIP. A Series 


of Five Short Addresses on the Last Answer in the Church Catechism. By 
F. E, Carter, M.A., Canon Missioner of Truro Cathedral. Feap. 8vo, 2s. 


The INTERMEDIATE STATE BETWEEN 


DEATH and JUDGMENT: being a Sequel to “ After Death.” By H. M. 
Lecxock, D.D., Canon of Ely, sometime Principal of Ely Theological College, 
and Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge. Second Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 


The ORACLES of GOD: Nine Lectures on 


the Nature and Extent of Biblical Inspiration and the Special Significance of 
the Old Testament Scriptures at the Present Time. By W. Sanpay, M.A., 
D.D., LL D., Dean Ireland’s Professor of Exegesis. Crown 8yo, 4:. 





Now ready, price Sixpence. 


LONGMAN’ MAGAZINE.—MARCH. 


CoNnTENTS. 


The MISCHIEF of MONICA. By L.B. Watrorp. Chaps, 13-15, 
Sir EDWIN ARNOLD’S “ LIGHT of the WURLD.” By the Ven. Archdeacon 


FARRAR. 
STONE-BROKE. By A. H. BEESLy. 
The PUPIL.—Part I. By Henry James. 
SOME BIRDS in INDIA. By C. ‘I. BucKLAND, F.Z.S. 
LOVE’S SILENCE. By WALTER HERRIES POLLOCK. 
The GIFT of LIFE. By“ E. B.” 
The DYING HUANACO. By W. H. Hupson. 
AT the SIGN of the SHIP, By AnpREew Lana, 


London : LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, 
MARCH. 


INSCRIPTIONS FOR THE Four SmpES OF A PEDESTAL. 
THE OUTLOOK IN FrancE.—II. By W. H. Hurlbert. 
For Conscience’ Sake. By Thomas Hardy. 
Tue CRISIS IN THE EASTERN SoupAN. By Hugh E. M. Stutfield. 
Tue Poer VERLAINE. By Edward Delille. 
ROSSETTI AND THE Moratists. By the Author of “A Dead Man’s Diary.” 
Tue PAPUAN AND HIS MasteR. By Hume Nisbet. 
THE Maceponian Question. By A. Hulme-Beaman, 
ConpUct AND GREEK RELIGIoN. By Mrs. Gribble. 
THE DESTRUCTION OF THE NEW Forest. By the Hon. Auberon Herbert. 
CANADA. AND IMPERIAL FEDERATION. By the Hon. J. W. Longley (Attorney- 
General for Nova Scotia). 
By Oscar Wilde. 





By A. C. Swinburne, 


A PreFacE TO ‘‘ DorrRIAN Gray.” V 
ONE OF OUR ConqQuERORS. By George Meredith. CORRESPONDENCE, 





London: FREDERICK WARNE & CO., Bedford Street, Strand. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited. 
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TRISCHLER AND CO’S_ LIST. 


Now ready, at all Libraries and Bookstalls. 


LADY DELMAR. 1 vol. By Thomas Terrell and T. L. 
Wuitr. TuHIS ExciTING Story or Lonpon LIFE HAS ALREADY BEEN 
DRAMATISED BY Mr. SypNEY GRUNDY. Handsomely bound in scarlet cloth, 
354 pp., crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 


An AMERICAN WIDOW. 3 vols. By Albert Kevill- 
Davirs. A vividand piquant story of American Life in London. The 
Scotsman says:—‘‘Is cleverly written and ingeniously contrived...... 
clever sensational melodrama.” The Eveiing News and Post says:—‘* A 
capital exposé of the American invasion of England by young ladies in search 
of husbands amongst the scions of our nobility. Throughout the whole three 
volumes there is not a single dull chapter.” The Figaro says :—‘“ It is both 
clever and original, and treats with conspicuous ability a topic which is dis- 
cussed with avidity on both sides of the Atlantic.” The Sunday Times says :— 
“Few better novelties than this have been published lately.” 


HOLLY. 2 vols. By “Nomad,” Author of ‘The 
Railway Foundling,” ‘The Milroys,’’ &c. In speaking of this anthor’s 
Jast work, “‘ The Railway Foundling,” the Daily Telegraph says:—‘‘It isa 
story that must be read to be understood. There is vivacity and adventure in 
it, and good as the authoress’s previous work, ‘The Milroys,’ was, it is not 
too much to say this is better.” he Scotsman says :—‘‘ The readers among 
whom ‘ The Railway Foundling’ and ‘ The Milroys’ have been popular novels 
will probably be charmed with ‘ Nomad’s’ new work of fiction. ‘ Holly’ isas 
lively and artless, as light and readable, as its predecessors.” 


The GOLDEN LAKE: a Story of Australian Adventure. 
By W. Cariton Dawe, Author of ‘‘Zantha,” &e. With 8 Full-Page Ilustra- 
tions by Hume Nisbet. Morning Post:—‘‘ A welcome addition to the fiction 

ting of ‘The Great Lone Land of Australia,’ the effect of which is in- 

vased by Mr. Hume Nisbet’s numerous illustrations.” Sunday Times :— 

“ A very strong and well-written story of Australian life, told with a swing 

and ‘go’ which make it very entertainiug reading.” Scotsman :—‘ A clever 

and entertaining narrative of travelling adventures in the unknown interior 
of Australia. Mr. Dawe’s inventive talent is lively, and his literary faculty 
genuine.” Extra cloth, with bevelled boards, 6s, 


The PRISONER of CHILOANE. By Wallis Mackay. With 
80 Mlustrations by the Author. The World says:—“ A brightly written book.” 
The Morning Post :—‘‘ Bright and attractive.’ The Saturday Review :—“ Mr. 

ckay is as good with pencil as with pen,”’ The Scotsman :—‘ Written ina 
bright, spirited style, and the illustrations are full of fun and movement.” 

The Spectator:—‘* Much that is worth reading in Mr. Mackay’s book.” 

Feap. 4to, handsomely bound in cloth, bevelled edges, 7s. 6d. 


A MAIDEN FAIR to SEF. ByF. C. Philips, Author of 
** Asin a Looking-Glass ;”’ and C. J. WiLus, Author of *‘ In the Land of the 
Lion and Sun,’ Copiously illustrated by G. A. Storey, A.R.A. Feap. 4to, 
beautifully bound, with gilt top, 6s. 


The BLACK DROP. By Hume Nisbet, Author of “Bail 
U 


Jp!” &c. Extra cloth, 2s. 6d. 


ALWAYS in the WAY. By T. J. Jeans, Author of “ The 
Tommiebeg Shootings.” With 9 Full-Page Illustrations by Finch Mason. 
Cloth extra, 3s. Gd. 


RITHERDON’S GRANGE. By Saumaurez de Havilland, 


Author of ‘‘ Strange Clients,’ &c. Picture boards, 2s. 


The ROMANCE of a LAWN-TENNIS TOURNAMENT. 


By Lady Duntornr, Author of “ Thro’ Shine and Shower,” &c. Acharming 
Story of Country Life. Picture cover, 1s. 


The TYPE-WRITTEN LETTER. By R. H. Sherard, 


Author of “‘ Rogues,”’ ‘‘ Agatha’s Quest,” &. Limp cloth, 1s. 




























































TRISCHLER and CO., 18 New Bridge Street, E.C. 








A NEW VOLUME by the AUTHOR of “ HONOR BRIGHT,” &. 


THE TWO BLACKBIRDS. 


With Illustrations by A. G4. WALKER. 
Large crown 8yo, extra cloth boards, 3s. 61, 


“ The interest never slackens for a moment. It is a good story, 2 healthy story, 
and a readable story ; and who could want more? ’—Yorkshire Post. 


* Decidedly charming.”’—-Athenzum. 


OTHER WORKS BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


HONOR BRIGHT. 3s 6d. Mlus-; FIVE, TEN, and FIFTEEN. 2s. 


trated. Sisth Edition, ** Will be thoroughly appreciated by 
“A thoroughly sensivle and cheery | younger readers.”—Manchester Exami- 
story.”—Times. ner. 


N. or M. 3s. 61. 
“A most thoroughly charming and 
delightful tule.”"— Guardian, 


ALL’S WELL! Is. 6d. 
“*Told in the author’s best style.’— 





Schoolmaster, 
PEAS-BLOSSOM. 3s. 6d. HALT! 1s. 6d. 
“An exceptionally readable volume.” ‘A bright and vigorous story. A 
—Times, success.’’— Spectator, 
ONE of a COVEY. 3s 6d. | HARDY and FOOLHARDY. 1s. 


“Tt is one of the best books of the | 


season.”—Guardian, |LARRY’S LUCK. 1s. 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, and CO., 44 Victoria Street, S.W.; 
and 2 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, E.C. 





AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 27 KING 
WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, LONDON, desire to call the attention of the 
READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch Honse 
in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 
STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 
PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES sent on application, 





F.V.WHITE & €0.’S RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
THE OTHER MAN’S WIFE. 


y. B 
Hi y the Author of 
JOHN STRANGE WINTER. , Bootles’ Baby,” “ Beautiful Jim,” ‘ Mrs. Bob,’’ 


&e. 2 vols. Tmmediately. 


II. 
THAT AFFAIR! 
By the Author of 
**Eyre of Blendon,” &. 
8vols. [At all Libraries, 


By ANNIE THOMAS, 
(Mrs, PENvER CUDLIP.) tet 


ul. 


THE WAY SHE WON HIM. 


By the Author of 
* Recommended to Mercy,” &c. 
2vuls. [At ali Libraries, 


By Mrs. HOUSTON ... 


Iv. 


APRIL’S LADY. 


By the Author of 
“Molly Bawn,” “A life's Remorse,’* 
* Her Last Throw,” &c. 3 vols. 
[At all Libraries, 


v. 
A Turf Tragedy of Five-and-Twenty Years Azo, 
- By the Anthor of 
** Breezie Langton,” “* The Outsider,” &c. 
2vols. [At all Libraries, 


TURF CELEBRITES I 
HAVE KNOWN. 


¥ ‘ By tke Auth f 
By WILLIAM D4Y ... “ “ Reminiscences of ‘the Turf.” “The 
Raccborse in Training,’’ &e. 
With a Portrait of the Author. 
1 vol., gilt cloth, 16, 
[At all Libraries and Booksellers’, 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND BOOKSTALLS. 


ny Bt. FaRsEox.. ..MYSTERY OF M. FELIX. 


(New Edition.) Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


By Mrs, ALEXR. rraser. DAUGHTERS of BELGRAVIA. 


(New Edition.) In picture boards, 2s, 


By Mrs. HUNGERFORD ... 


By HAWLEY SMART 





New Serial Tales by Mrs. OLIPHANT and CURTIS YORKE commenced in 
LONDON SOCIETY, and Serial Tales by Mrs. B. M CROKER and Mrs. 
ROBERT JOCELYN commenced in BELGRAVIA, Magazines for January. 





F. V. WHITE and CO., 31 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 





FIVE NEW NOVELS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “LADY GRIZEL.” 
The MAID of HONOUR. By the 


Hon. Lewis WINGFIELD. 83 vols. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “A LOST ESTATE.” 
A WINTER’S TALE. By Mary E. 


Mann. 2 vols. 


NOW READY, SECOND EDITION. 
CONSEQUENCES. By Egerton 


CASTLE. 3 vols. 


*€ One of the most striking novels of the season.”’—Manchester Examiner. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “YOUNG MISTLEY.” 
PRISONERS and CAPTIVES. By 


H. S. Merriman. 3 vols. 


BY CAPTAIN BRAY. 
TO SAVE HIMSELF. By Captain 


CLAUDE Bray. 2 vols. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Barlington Street. 





JUST PUBLISHED, No. 501 (February 21st) of 
OTHERAN’S PRICE-CURRENT of LITERATURE, 


containing numerous Good Books in many branches of Science, Art, and 
General Literature, and especially many fine and scarce SETS, 





A Copy post-free on application to H. SOTHERAN and CO., 
136 STRAND, W.C.; and 36 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN AND CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


BY THE LATE DEAN CHURCG. 
Ready next week, 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


THE OXFORD MOVEMENT, 
TWELVE YEARS, 1833-1845. 
By the Very Rev. R. W. CHURCH, M.A., D.C.L., late Dean of St. Paul’s, &>. 


*,* This v lume is based upon the writer’s personal recollections, and contains a record of the principal phases 


War d, &e. 
, ANOTHER VIEW of the OXFORD MOVEMENT. 


NEW EDITION, with Additions, 8vo, 14: 


WILLIAM GEORGE WARD and the OXFORD MOVEMENT. By 
WitFrip Warp. With Portrait. 
CHURCH TIMES.—“ There is no distinct history of the Tractarian Movement, bat ‘ William George Ward 
and the Oxford Movement’ gives the be-t picture of the chief events in its course.” 
SPECTATOR.—“ Very interesting as well as very instructive... ..Nolivelier picture than that of Mr. Ward's 
Oxford life and influence amongst his contemporaries has been given in our generation.” 


NEW BOOK by the BISHOP of DURHAM. 
Just ready, Globe 8vo, 6:. 


ESSAYS on the HISTORY of RELIGIOUS 


THOUGHT in the WEST. Bv Brooxe Foss Westcott, D.D, D.C.L., Lord Bishop of Durham, 
Honcrary Fellow of Trinity and King’s Colleges, Cambridge. 
By the SAME AUTHOR. 
8vo, clotb. 
The Epistles of St.John. The Greek Text, with Notes, Second Edition. 12s. 64, 
The Epistle to the Hebrews. The Greek Text, w-t2 Notes aud Essays, Lis. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 
General Survey of the History of the The Revelation of the Risen Lord. 
Canon of the New Testament during Fuurth Ed tion, 6s. 
ig ieee Four Centuries. sixth Edition, mpo Revelation of the Father. 63. 
Christus Consummator. Second Edition, 6s. 


Introduction to the Study of the Four 
Gospels. Seventh Edition, 10s. 6 Some Thoughts from the Ordinal. ls. 6d, 


The Gospel of the Pencrenstton. Sixth Social Aspects of Christianity. 6s. 
The Bible in the Church. Tenth Edition Gifts for Ministry. Addresses to Candidates for 
s. 6d . Ordination. 1s. 6d. 


18mo, re 
The esieblons Life, Manifold and One. The Victory of the Cross. Sermons Preached 
2s. 6d, | during Holy Week, 1888, in Hereford Cathedral. 


On the Religious Office of the Universities. 3s. 6d. 
Sermons. 4s. 6d. From Strength to Strength. Three Sermons 
The Historic Faith. Third Edition, 63. (in Memoriam J. B. D.) 2s. 


The BISHOP of RIPON’S BAMPTON LECTURES. 
New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 6°. 


The PERMANENT ELEMENTS of RELIGION : 


Being the Bampton Lectures for 1887. By the Right Rev. W. Borp Carpenter, Bishop of Ripon, 


Honorary Fellow of St. Catherine’s Colleze, Cambri ige. 
SCOTSMAN.—“ We are certainly indebted to Dr. Boyd Carpenter for a work so broad and comprehensive,” 


the SAME AUTHOR. 
TRUTH in TALE: Addresses chiefly to Children. Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 


A NEW VOLUME of SERMONS by the mer, PHILLIPS BROOK?. 
Just published, Crowa , cloth, 3s. 6 


The LIGHT of the WORLD, and other Sermons. 


By Puitiirs Brooxs, Rector of Trinity Church, Boston, U.3.A. 
SERMONS by the SAME AUTHOR. 
Crown 8vo, clotb. 
The Candle of the Lord, and other Sermons. 6. Twenty Sermons. 6. 
Sermons preached in English Churches. 6s. Tolerance. 2s. 6d. 


By Mr. WALTER PATER. 
Just ready, Ta nird Edition, Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


IMAGINARY PORTRAITS. By Walter Pater, 


M.A., Fellow of Brasenose College, Oxford. 
By the SAME_AUTHOR. 
The Renaissance: Studies in Art and| Marius the Epicurean: his Sensations 
Poetry. Fourth E tition, Crown 8vo, 10s. 64. and Ideas. Third Kdition, 2 vols. 8vo, 12s. 
Appreciations. With an Essay on Style. Second Kdition, Crown 8yo, 83. 6d 
NEW VOLUME of Mr. LOWELL’S COLLECTED WRITINGS, 
Just published, Globe 8vo, cloth, 6:. 


LITERARY and POLITICAL ADDRESSES. 


By J. Russexx Lowe1u. Being Volume VI. of the Collected Edition of Mr, Lowell’s Works. 


Volumes already published. 
Vol. I. Literary Essays. be I. Vol. III. eaeeed rae bc IIT, 
Vo}. II. 9 » Vo) Vol. IV. Vol. IV. 


UE. 
Vol. V. Political Essays. 
SECOND EDITION, with CONSIDERABLE ADDITIONS. 


Just ready, Crown 8vo, paper covers, ls. net. 


SOCIAL DISEASES and WORSE REMEDIES: 


Letters to the Times on Mr. Booth’s Schemes. With a Preface and (reprinted) Introductory Essay. By 
T. H Hoxity, F.R.S. 
Just published, Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


>. e e 

The STATESMAN’sS YEAR-BOOK: a Statistical 

and Historical Annual of the States of the Civilised World for the Year 1891. Twenty-eighth year of pub- 

lication. Revised after Official Returns. Edited by J. corr KE tr1£, Librarian to the Royal Geographical 

Society. 

NEW VOLUME of MADMILL 6 E'S CLASSICAL LIBRARY. 
vo, 163. 


TACITUS.—The HISTORIES. Edited, with 


Introduction and Commentary, by Rev. W. A. Spooner, M.A, Fellow of New College, Oxford. 
*,* This is a more complete edit on of the ** His'ories”’ of Ta itus than has yet appearetin English. In the 
construction of the Commentary, Mr. Spooner has had principally in mind the needs of Students at the Oniversi- 
ties and in the higher forms of Public Schools. The Commentary is fuller than is usual for school purposes, 
NEW VOLUME of MACMILLAN’S SERSSICAL SERIES. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


NEW NOVEL by D. CHRISTIE MURRAY and 
H. HERMAN. 


Just ready, 2 vols. Crown 8vo, cloth, 12s, 


HE FELL AMONG THIEVES. By 


D. Curistig Murray and Henry H-Rman, 


POPULAR NOVELS by D. CHRISTIE MURRAY, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 33, 61. each. 

AUNT RACHBL. | SCHWARTZ. 
JOHN VALH’S GUARDIAN, 

The WEAKER VE3SEL. 


NEW VOLUME in MACMILLAN’S 
THREE-AND-SIXPENNY SERIES. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 61, 
By HENRY JAMES. 


The TRAGIC MUSE. By Henry 
JAM 
PALL MALL GAZETTE :—“ The book itself is 
extremely clever.” 
By the SAME AUTHOR, 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
PORTRAITS of PLACES. 
C own 8vo, 6s. each. 
The EUROPEANS: a Novel. 
DAISY MILLER, and other Stories. 
The AMERICAN. 
RODERICK HUDSO 
Th» PRINCESS CaS AAASST&A, 
PARTIAL PORTRAITS, 
The REVERBERATOR, 
The MADONNA of the FOTORE, and other Tales. 
WASHINGTON SQUARE : the Peasion Bvaurepas. 
The PORTRAIT of a LADY 
STORIE REVIVED. In Two Series, 
The BOSTONIANS, 
Crown 8vo, 4s, 6d. 
TALES of THREE CITIES, 


NEW VOLUME of Mr. ALFRED AUSTIN’S 
COLLECTED POEMS. 


Just published, Crown 8vo, 5s. 
PRINCE LUCIFER. By Alfred Austin. 


Already published. 
The TOWERof BABEL | vt NAKROLA:a Tragedy. 


To fol 
The HUMAN TRAGEDY. ‘NAaRative POEM3. 
LYRICAL POEMS 


NEW VOLUME of ENGLISH 
MEN of. ACTION. 
Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


WARWICK the KINGMAKER. By 


C. W. Oman, M A., Fellow of Alt Souls’ Collen. 
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